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wilder. 





1854. 


RR. RUSKIN delivered the second 
of his series of lectures at the 
Architectural Museum, on De- 
corative Colour as applicable to 
, =| Architectural and other pur- 
poses, on Saturday, the 25th ult. We have 
displaced some other matter to give a full report 
of it in our present number. The subject of 
this lecture was the general principle of outline, 
and the points which it was the purpose of Mr. 
Ruskin to illustrate, as stated in the syllabus, 
were,—“ Wherein dignity of outline consists— 
Probability that many persons are possessed of 
outline talent who are riya of drawing, in 
the full sense of the term—and Natural objects, 
how to be studied with a view to skill in illumi- 
nation.” 

He commenced by observing that as it was 
probable there were many persons present who 
had not attended the previous lecture, it would 
be necessary for him to repeat what he had then 
said, viz. that he had come there to tell working 
people plain things in a plain way, and that he 
must be pardoned, therefore, if his so-called 
leeture—which, however, was not really a lee- 
ture, but a talk—was less entertaining than it 
would perhaps otherwise be. The business of 
that morning would be to ascertain, as far as 








possible, the real nature and merits of outline.. 


First, however, it was necessary to agree upon 
the important point of what that which was 
cenerally called outline really was. The first 
thing they knew about it was, that it was some- 
thing that did not exist in nature. There was 
no such thing as outline in nature, and for this 
simple reason, that every object, whether placed 
uear to or at a distance from the eye, had some- 
thing which could not be clearly appreciated or 
described. On looking at a tree,—at first sight 
you would think you saw its form clearly and 
sharply defined against the sky, but try and 
count the leaves and you found that what 
appeared to be an outline was but a mere mist 
of dots, expressible by no lines or series of lines 
you could lay down. Go further still, and 
examine a forest of trees, and you would find 
that if the single t had no outline, still less 
had the aggregate of trees of which the forest 
was composed, anything like outline. The grey 
mountain ridge appeared at first sight to form a 
distinet line against the background of the sky : 
examine it more closely, and the apparent out- 
liue resolves itself into the verdure of countless 
blades of grass and mosses, which no pen can 
trace—no line describe. The mountains, the 
forests, the trees, or the castle sheltered bencath 
their shade, had then no outline: there were 
innumerable blades of grass, numberless leaves, 
and hairs and fibres in infinite number, but no- 

thing that could be accurately expressed by a 
line; and it was the same with everything i in 
nature that had any organie structure,—there 
was something which the eye recognised, but 
nothing that it could accurately define or the 
hand trace; nothing that could be expressed by 
human skill or human art. When a man by the 
exercise of great ingenuity succeeded in making 
an ugly thing like the specimen in his hand 
(showing the frame of a drawing), even that 
was not an outline,—it was like a line traced 
against a back-ground; but if they attempted 
to describe any objects in nature by means of 
a black line, they put down something that 
there was not. What, the n, was an outline? 
It was not a fact,—it was simply the assertion 
of a fact, namely, that if an outline were well 


| ever it might be, the termination of the thing’ 


‘took place. The line might be thick, or it 


| might be thin, but the end of the thing repre- 
| 
sented was within it, and if it were pure and 


perfect outline, each side of the line would be 


true to the contour of the thing intended to be 
represented. Take, for instance, a round ball. If 
you attempted to draw an outline of it, and that 
outline were correct) it did not matter how thick 
or how thin the line was. It would be true to 
the contour of the ball. The real surface and 


, contour would fall between the two sides of the 


drawn, within the breadth of the lines, what- 


outline were it truly drawn. But, if by way of 
giving effect, any part of the outline were 
darkened or thickened more than another, then 
they would have an utter fallacy,—one of its 
outside lines must necessarily be wrong,—and 
the eye, instantly embarrassed, did not know 
which it was to follow,—it lost itself, and did not 
know how to go right. They knew how much 
people had been of late in the habit of publish- 
ing outlines which depended for half of what 
was called the effect, on being thicker on the 
side away from the light than on the other side. 
It was very curious how they could have fallen 
into such a habit, for nothing could be more 
absurd; but he apprehended the main reason 
was, that when people were drawing things at all 
spiritedly, they had a tendency to add pieces of 
shadow on the side farthest away from the 
light. Here was an instance (exhibiting a 
drawing of a leaf of the kind alluded to), and 
here was a true outline (exhibiting another 
drawing). Ontline might indeed, if judiciously 
shaded, be made to convey increased expression 
and effect ; but what he wished to impress upon 
them was, that in drawing outline they should 
draw it correctly. If they drew shadows, they 
should draw freely. But before they began, let 
them understand what they were going to draw. 
No great draughtsman who understood his busi- 
ness ever thickened his outline on the side away 
from the light ; for, as a general thing, outline 
was most visible on the side next the light: 
and, though the real object was to get 
pure outline in all cases, the caren master 
of his craft would, if he thickened at all, be apt 
to thicken the line tured towards the light. 
He would show them some instances of this. 
Take an example of a man whom they would 
admit to have been a master of his craft— 
Raffaelle. Here was an etching of the head of 
St. Katherine done with a pen. The only dark 
side of the outline, as they would observe, was 
next to the light. Towards the opposite side 
the line vanished almost into nothing, whilst 
under the nose and round the eyes the shadows 
were marked as in the leaf which he had just 
exhibited. Here was another specimen, one of 
Albert Durer’s. He was a man, too, who knew 


his business. Here was a woodcut by that, 
and had not the time, or tlre 


It was coarse bold stuff, 
cut as they cut now, 


master (exhibiting it). 

it was true. It was not 
and perhaps so much the better. They could 
see plainly on what side the light came there. 
The shadows were all perfectly and freely drawn, 
and they would sce that when the object of 
Albert’ Durer was to draw outline, he stuck 
to outline, and that when he did thicken his 
line, it was next the light. Such was the prac- 
Xaffaelle and Albert Durer. But here, 
perhaps, was a better specimen still (exhibiting 
another of Albert Durer’s). They could not 


tice of 


tell on which side the light was, for it was clear 


and pure outline only. If they looked at the 
clouds presented im this example, they would 
see that they were the most aérial things 
imaginable, but that where there were dark 
lines, they were all turned towards the light. 
Then there was another man who knew his 
~Turner (an etching of Turner’s was 
here produced). This was done by Turner, with 
the point of a fork, he believed. 
beautiful. 
of outline. 


business 


There was yet another specimen 


“any other artist of the 


The effect was | 
All these were first-rate specimens | 


a German-— 
greater things than 
present day. He was 
good as Albert Durer, but he was 
mighty in his way, and ought to be universally 
known; and the woodcuts of Death the Avenger, 
and Death the Fiend, were worthy of being 
known to the whole civilized world. He was 
glad to be able to make them aequainted with 
this example, for there was in it the effect of 
a sunset expressed with almost unexampled 
power, and in the sleeve of the principal 
figure, which was outlined with the most perfect 
accuracy, the were those which 
came against the light. Outline, then, was the 
production of certain effects in a certain way. 
It was opposed to light and shadow in this 
respect, that light and shadow altered, but 
outline, the statement of material form, did 
not alter. Many had the gift of 
seeing and producing effects in light and 
shadow, which did not exist in outline ; while 
others had the gift of perceiving aud expressing 
the contour of a thing im outline. They were 
aware that many people, before the invention of 
photography, gained their bread by cutting 
black paper portraits. He had always been 
struck by the marvellous gift which had enabled 
these persons with a pair of scissors to cut out 


executed by a noble fellow, 


‘who had done some 


not so 


strongest lines 


persons 


instantaneously and with the greatest accuracy 
the profile of a Again, they 
knew how many people were enabled, with 
marvellous accuracy, to portray features, and 
even expressiou,—and ths gift was frequent in 
children,—in outline upon paper. But these 
persons stopped short, partly from want of 
opportunity, and more frequently from a failing 
of character,—that was, they had not the dispo- 
> an 


human face. 


sition to go into the nicer subileties of light 
and shade, not only because they were 
and uncertain in their results, but because there 
was a peculiar delicacy in light and shade, the 
expression of which required enormous study 
and practice. Ev n to appreciate this delicaey 
and softness re quit red a peculiar sympathy 


subtleties, 


almost an effeminacy, of mind; and those 
who loved it most, and followed it most;— 
those who attained the greatest eminence 


often been led into 


To some extent sensuality Was, 


in express ng it,—hac 
sensuality. 
though not necessarily so, the result of that 
Larvae state of naind, as in Corregio, who, 
though he had ps 
of sacred edicts had, in many of his works, 
grossest seusuality—sensuality 
of which any man ought to be ashamed. He 
was not in this saying anything against light 
and shadow ; but ame re was this difference be- 
tween it and outline, that the love of outline 
was a pure love of truth, and assuredly it was 
better for those who possessed the gift of outline 
opportunity, or the 
mind to pursue light and shadow, to cultivate 
the gift they in to endeavour to 
produce effects which they would never be 
capable of expressing. Whether or not there 
was a peculiar character in these people, he did 
not know; but assuredly it would be better 
that they should be able to express them- 
selves accurately in pure outline than to follow 
after effects which they could not realize. 
With outline it was possible to unite to 
a certain extent pure colour or pure shadow. 
Instinctively 9 might be done. In the 
Raffielle sketch which he had exhibited, there 
was acertain degree of light and shade added to 
the outline, but when both shadow and colour 
were added, then a migh ity que stion was ope ned. 
Colour varied with every phase—with every 
turn in the contour of a subject. Andif in addi- 
tion to colour it were desired to express light 
and sbade in its true and subtle connection with 
colour, a whole lifetime must be devoted to it. 
Painting was very much like music. A musician 
| for whom he had great respect, who was present 


nted some of the most sublime 


displayed the 


possessed, th: 
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at the previous meeting, and from whom he had 
tebe all he knew of the art, Mr. Hullah, had 
spoken of the difficulty of teaching people to 
sing and to play, and especially of the skill 
which was required in the management of an 
orchestra. There was great similarity between 
the two arts, painting and music, in this respect. 
Drawing in outline correctly, corresponded very 
much with plain clear speaking. Drawing 
in outline with colour, corresponded with 
clear articulation in singing. If to outline 
they added light and shade, they arrived at 
something corresponding to clear articula- 


he had exhibited were to some extent illegible ; 
but that was only because we were not used to 
them. Probably there were not many persons 
present who could read Greek or Hebrew; and 
to them the text of a book in either of these 
languages would be equally illegible; but that 
was only because they were unacquainted with 
the Greek and Hebrewalphabets. If they were 
to study Greek and Hebrew, the letters would 
no longer be strange ; and so when they became 
accustomed to illuminated lettering it would be 
read with facility. He had never recommended 


[ Deo. 2, 1854, 


were Dutch. What was true with regard to 
MSS. was true also with respect to sculpture 
and architectural decoration. The best specimen 
we had of the Gothic architecture of that cén- 
tury was Lincoln Cathedral, and the next was 
that of Wells. The specimens of sculpture from 
Lincoln Cathedral so justly brought forward by 
Mr. Cockerell, were probably the finest examples 
of the kind that could be found in the country. 
But although they exhibited great boldness of 
outline and vigour of invention, they were by 
no means equal to the architectural sculpture 








tion, coupled with playing upon an instru- 


that every |-(ter or every initial letter should be | of the French cathedrals of the same period: 
illuminated, but that the illumination should be! they were not equal tot he compositions at 


ment. But if upon true outline they gave light | a pte sie introduced, to illustrate not to 
and shadow, and true colour in their due pro-| obscure the text. 


There were many present | 
portions, that was like the skilful management | who probably could not read black letter. Here | 


Rheims, Amiens, and especially at Notre Dame. 
[Mr. Ruskin here handed round some beautiful 
calotype views of the sculptured arches and 


of the full orchestra. ‘There were not many | was (exhibiting it) a black iettcr manuscript of columns of the French and English cathe- 


who could do that. nent 
on what he had said on the art of illumination, | accustomed to it, although to many it would be 


and not understanding the requirements of «| perfectly illegible. Of all persons he was the | 

fist who ought to be charged with desiring to | 
ornamentation of a page, or the clear drawing | introduce illegibility, for he had published his, 
of an outline, they could go on to imitate the | opinions upon the subject. He had said in his 
truths of nature in light and shade, and colour, | “Seven Lamps,” — ‘Place them, therefore | 


great painter, but supposing that from the mere , 


were mistaken as to the views which he had | ers where they will be read, and there 
expressed. He had shown that the art of illu-| only; and let them be plainly written—not 
mination was distinct from that of true paint-| turned upside-down, nor wrong end first. It is 
ing, and had produced examples from missals, | an ill sacrifice to beauty to make that illegible 
showing the falling off in that art, after it had| whose only merit is in its sense. Write the 
attained its culminating point in the thirteenth | Commandments on the church walls where they 
century, and attributing its decline to the attempt | may be plainly seen, but do not put a dash anc 
to introduce more and more light and shadow. ;a tail to every letter, and remember that 
Here was a specimen of this (exhibiting a page| you are an architect, not a writing-master.” 
fully illuminated, containing fruit, scarlet straw- | His opinions in this respect, therefore, ought 
berries, flowers, and other things). Had this been | not to have been mistaken. If they wanted to 
mit into his hand by the artist, he would | see writing perfectly illegible, he would recom- 
aes said to him, “ You are not going to be | mend them to go and look at the inscriptions in 
an ornamental painter any more, then? you are | the Houses of Parliament. Passing fromthat sub- 
going to be a painter of fruit: if you want to ject, what he desired to impress upon them was 
paint fruit, that is the way to do it [showing a | to endeavour to express themselves clearly and 
pear painted in water-colours]: unless you — in outline; but above all, truly. The 
can paint fruit as well as that I will have first thing to be done was to understand the 


: ; | ss , | 
nothing to do with you, and to do that you difference between a true outline and a false 


must paint for six hours every day for forty one; and this led him back to the Parisian MS. 
years.” This was first-rate fruit painting to which he had previously referred. He was 
by W. Hunt, of the Old Water-colour Society. | glad that he had been led back to this subject, 
It was a glorious thing to be able to paint like | for he had been told that it had been said of 
that, and yet it was but a single pear; and him in a newspaper,—he himself never looked 
there were half-a-dozen scarlet strawberries in| at these things, for if he read everything that 
every page of the missal; and yet the one was | was said against him, he should have no time 


Persons who, commenting | 1290. It was plain enough to those who were | 


bad painting, while the other was all but per- 
fection. These later missals were full of faults 
and incongruities, arising from the attempt to 
wroduce paintings when the writers should have | 
Limited themselves to ornaments. It would have 
been far better if they had confined themselves to | 
what they could do well, instead of attempting 
great things to which they were unequal. He 
had been subjected to criticism because he had 
expressed an opinion more favourable to the 
works of the thirteenth century than those of a 
later period. What he had spoken of was the 
fall of art, as respected missal painting, and he 
had shown, from the causes which he had 
stated, that the art had from that period con- 
tinued to decline. It had gone on falling, 
becoming worse and worse until the time of 
Julio Clovio, which was the worst of all. 
He did not mean to say that a painter, 
should not illuminate a book or paint a, 
wall, but it must be when he was at rest. But 
because a great painter might have painted a! 


for anything else,—but a friend of his had told 


him that the Morning Chronicle had accused 
him of knowingly misrepresenting the cireum- 
stance of the teaching of Alfred,—that he had 
said it was the stepmother of the Saxon king, a 
French princess, instead of his own mother, who 


was an English woman, who induced him to 


learn to read by exhibiting to him a beautifully 


illuminated French missal, and promising it as the 


reward of his success. Now, he would give 
this advice to all who heard him, and especially 


to young persons,—let them never suspect a 


man of wilful misrepresentation until they 
had proof that he had said what he knew to be 


incorrect. If they did so, they not only in- 


sulted the person, but they insulted them- 
selves, irreparably. People were often led into 
misrepresentations and sophistries in the eager- 


ness of argument ; but he did not believe, and | 
none but those who were in the habit of mis- | 


oe could believe, that pore would | 
deliberately state a fact one way when they knew | 


drals of the thirteenth century, evidencing 
the superiority of the former in point of re- 
finement]. The fact, too, was proved by Dante. 
Dante spoke also of England, but not as equally 
distinguished in art as France. He represented 
the people of England as remarkable for quali- 
ties of a more simple character,— 
“ Behold the king of simple life and plain, 
Harry of England.” 

| And he characterized them as a people distin- 
guished by force of character, veracity, and sim- 
‘plicity, but not celebrated for great pre-eminence 
In the arts. He would now revert to the subject 
of illuminated letters, Here was a page of an 
illuminated missal hymn (exhibiting it), written 
_in the year 1290, for the nuns of the monastery 
of Beaupré. It was very beautifully executed, 
and in a free style. He wished them to look at 
| the little figure at the foot of the page, of an 
archer shooting at a bird with anarrow. The 
| outline, notwithstanding its minuteness, was 
most accurately drawn, and evidently by a man 
,who had thought it worth while to study the 
art he practised. He had made an enlargement 
of the Tittle scarlet figure, and it would be seen 
from that, that although the writer did not 
perhaps know much of anatomy, he had taken 
care to study an archer drawing a bow before 
he drew the outline. It was quite evident 
that the artist knew something of the 
manner of drawing the bow, and desired to 
represent it accurately. Let them compare 
this outline with the base outline, which he 
would now exhibit (producing it), by a man who 
did not care to know anyth ng about drawing a 
bow before he began to trace his outlines. The 
arrow was altogether out of proportion—it was 
almost as long as the man. The stags appeared 
as if waiting to be shot, their horns looking so 
much like the branches of the trees under which 
they stood, that it was scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. There was not a 
line in the whole composition that was not false, 
and yet this was a correct copy of one of the 
most celebrated works of Claude Lorraine, a 
—— in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Mr. Ruskin then exhibited a Parisian MS. of 
the time of St. Louis, which he said was one of 
the best specimens in his possession. It was full 
of animals, figures, and ornaments. He parti- 





cularly pointed out a white bird, too small to be 
appreciated without the aid of a glass, but of 
which he exhibited an enlarged copy, callin 

attention to the humorous expression of self- 


magnificent picture on the wall of a palace, we | it to be another. Asit happened, in this case he | satisfaction in the bird’s eye, the ease of its 
must not expect to have all our rooms painted could have no motive for misrepresentation. | position, and other merits. ‘The whole MS. he 


by great artists, nor could we expect generally | 
to have good paintings in our books. If we. 
had, the attention would be carried away from | 
the work of the author to the work of the artist, 

and he had no idea of having books that would | 
not be read. What he wished was, to endea-| 
vour, by introducing appropriate decoration, to | 
make books more attractive, and not to fill 

libraries with works so highly decorated that 

the owners were afraid to touch them. His | 
object in introducing illuminations into books 

was not to lead the mind away from the’ 
text, but to enforce it. 

Whilst upon this subject, he would notice | 
some remarks which had appeared in last, 
week’s Builder. It was said in an article signed | 
“Tiluminator,” that he had shown illustrations | 
of letters surrounded and mixed up with so many | 
ornaments and forms as to render them illegible. | 
He was afraid that many of the specimens which 


He did not care a straw whether it was a French 
princess or an English princess who was the 
means of teaching Alfred. That was not his 
affair, but Sharon Turner’s, whose book he had 
ene and whom he considered an authority on 
the point. But that in the illuminated works of 
the thirteenth century, France stood pre-eminent, 
any person acquainted with the subject must 
be aware. Whenever he entered a museum, or 
examined any collection of old illuminated 
writing, if he saw any specimens which were 
first-rate, he always said they were French : if 
he saw any MSS. second-rate in character, but 
still showing great intellectual power, but not 
wrought up with great refinement, he concluded 
that it was probably English work: if other 
specimens showed some intellectual power, but 
at the same time a great clinging to precedent, 
then he set them down as German ; and if they 





were irretrievably coarse, he concluded they 


observed, was full of figures equally ingenious, 
and equally beautiful. 

In many of the examples of the early illumi- 
nated writings, was to be found much of humour, 
almost amounting to wit; and the lesson to be 
deduced from them was, that humour, as far as 
it was expressible by art, were best expressed 
by a few free lines quickly and easily drawn: 
for nothing was so disgusting as laboured 
humour, whether in words or painting. Hogarth 
had humour, but much more than humour: his 
pictures were not to be laughed at, they easily 
made him serious the whole day after: they 
were bitter agonising satire. 

The gift of humour was peculiar to English- 
men. They could often express it in a few 
lines, and although he would not have this 
humour so conspicuous in books as to interfere 
with the text, yet it would be delightful if 
people, when dealing with books, could 
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have the power of expressing the humour 
and wit which arises in their mind, illus- 
trative of the text. 
which outline drawing 


might be 
Another was the grotesque. 


asmall compass. The grotesque was as available 
in poetry as in painting. The poet and the painter, 
be it remembered, were essentially the same. He 
would give them a definition of the poet and the 
painter together, which they would remember, 
though it was a hissing one. 

ainter was a man who concentrated sermons 
into sights. 
served not the name of poet or painter. A few 
strokes from the pen or the pencil should convey 
to the mind in a moment i it wouid take an 
hour to describe. Supposing he was to attempt 
to describe the vice of gluttony, it would take 
him a long time to bring before them the hard- 


ness of heart, the degradation of intellect, and | 


all the evils which resulted from it. But 
Spenser did this in twenty-seven lines in a 
grotesque. 


the Seven Mortal Sins, one of whom, Gluttony, 
is thus described :— 


** And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature on a filthy swine ; 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And eke with fatness swollen were his eyne ; 
And like a crane his neck was long and fine 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast. 
7 * 7. * + 


In green vine leaves he was right fitly clad ; 
For other clothes he could not wear for heat ; 
And on his head an ivy garland had, 

From under which fast trickled down the sweat : 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat, 

And in his hand did bear a boozing can, 

Of which he supped so oft, that in his seat 

His drunken corse he scarce upholden can. 
Full of diseases was his carcass blue, 

And a dry dropsy through his flesh did flow.” 


Here evils, which would take a long sermon to | 


work out, were described in not twenty-seven 
lines, as he had said, but in sixteen, and were 
fixed in the memory in such a way as not 
to be forgotten. Take another example from 
the same poet,—his description of Avarice :— 
** And greedy Avarice by him did ride 
Upon a camel loaden all with gold ; 
Two iron coffers hung on either side, 
With precious metal full as they might hold, 
And in his lap a heap of coin he told ; 
* * * * * — . 
And threadbare coat and cobbled shoes he ware ; 
He scarce good morsel all his life did taste, 
But lost from back and belly still did spare, 
To fill his bags and riches to compare.” 
In both these cases, and throughout the greater 
parts of Spenser and of Dante, it would be ob- 
served how strongly the evil to be avoided was 
impressed upon the mind, by being brought 
prominently before the vision. This could be 
done to some extent in outline, but not in finished 
ainting. The painter could not represent in 
vetail the long crane’s neck of the glutton, nor 
pase the disgusting wretch upon the swine’s 
back. By means, however, of a few roughly and 
freely drawn outlines, something like a represen- 
tation could be given of such personages. The 
grotesque was much used in the Middle Ages, and 
it was a means of conveying truths to the mind 
which we had ignorantly passed over. Again, how 
could spiritual beings be so fitly represented as 
by outline. To portray spiritual existences with 
success on the canvas had ever been one of the 
eatest problems in art, but a solution of the 


ifficulty could be found in the judicious use of 
outline, nor was it necessary to study anatomy | 
and muscles in order to paint either an angel or | 
A man of first-rate merit and ability | 
(Stodhart), but, unfortunately, trammelled by | 


a demon. 


academic rules, had been selected to illustrate 


Milton, and, among other subjects, to delineate | 


Satan. Look at the result. (Mr. Ruskin here 


exhibited an engraving from the work referred | 
to.) The only idea which the painter had formed | 
of his hero was that he was an extremely mus- | 
cular man, with a remarkably handsome calf to | 


his leg, and handsome tight-fitting shoes, to 


rotect his feet from the “burning marl ;” and | 


nis steel armour is made to bend in and out, in 


order to show the development of his muscles, | 


Could | 


Was there ever such an absurdity ? 
anybody think for a moment that that was a 
spirit? But when abstract outline was com- 
bined with beautiful colour, the main effects 


That was one thing to’ 
applied. | 
It was not mere | 
humour that was expressed in a grotesque. A | 
grotesque was often the expression of truths in| 


The poet or the | 


If they could not do this they de- | 


The Red Cross Knight in the, 
course of his chivalry is led unhappily to the | 
House of Pride. The poet there displays to him 


| were obtained. The imagination took them up, | 
and suggested to itself something noble which | 
could be conveyed by no other means. Take | 
another illustration. (Mr. Ruskin here exhibited | 
twoleavesfromilluminated MSS. representing the 
story of St. John the Baptist.) One, he said, was | 
the initial letter of a hymn, and the object was to | 
bring the story prominently before the eye of the | 
reader or the singer to stimulate him to the 
performance of his duty—to tell all that could be 
told in the space of a single leaf. It would be 
seen how the same subject was treated at 
different periods. 
seated in a meadow, reading a book, with a 


most elaborately finished ;—the other a St. John 
of an earlier date and of rougher execution. 
The object of each work was to illustrate the 
principal events in the life of the forerunner of 
the Messiah; but in the case of the less laboured 
work of the earlier period, the story was told 
by an outlined figure walking upon the kingly 
head of Herod and the wondering upturned 
head of Herodias. In one hand the saint bore 
the representation, not of the mere ordinary 
lamb, but of the Lamb of God; while with the 


‘mission. A calm and holy serenity beamed 


| around the features of the martyr, and though 
| appeared divinely unconscious of the fallen and 
| prostrate condition of his murderers. 

| Was a peculiar expression, too, in the face of 
| Herodias. She appeared to be too much 
/ astonished to be in pain. “1 thought I had his 
| head in a charger—it is not so!—he has mine, 


| at his feet for ever and ever.” Now which of these | 
| illuminations told the story in the best manner, | 
| 


the man in the meadow with the book and the 


| lamb, or the more vigorous and poetic treatment | 
|of the subject by the artist of the thirteenth | 


| century ? 
outline. He now came to the more practical | 
question of how to acquire it. In the letter | 
published in the Builder, one of his pupils | 
objected that he had referred to them for help | 
in carrying out his idea. The help he had} 
| asked was that they should inform him at what 
|price such ornamentation of walls and books | 
and shop-fronts as he had suggested could be 
iexecuted. Ifhe went to an artist and asked him 
for how much he could paint a picture 2 feet 
| by 2 feet 6 inches, he should think it strange 
if he received for answer that it was not a prac- 
tical question. All he wanted from the work- 
men was to know at what price the work could 
| be done, and what he wanted to tell the work- 
|men was, how to do the work. Than this there 
| was nothing more easy and simple. To those 
| who had the gift and the liking, and those who 
had the gift would have the liking, he would say, 
Take a blunt pen, and common ink, and draw with 
| it everything, every figure, that came in theirway, 
| observing, however, these two important points, 
that no line was ever to be drawn loosely, without 
| @ meaning or a use, and that every characteristic 
| shade or local colour or stains that might be 
| useful when they came to fill up with colour, 
| were to be carefully noted. As in the bird he 
|had exhibited, the pupil of the eye must be 
| observed and marked, and also the black legs. 
| Everything must be noted that could be useful 
|in filling up with pure colour afterwards. If 
| they drew a lion “a a leopard, the leopard must 
especially be marked as a spof/ed creature. In 
everything they did they must note the local, not 
the accidental, colour. After observing that the 
specimens which he had produced would remain 
at the museum for the inspection of those who 
felt an interest in the subject and desired to 
follow the study, Mr. Ruskin concluded by 
stating that the whole of his remarks had been 
dictated by a desire to impress upon his audience 
the practicable nature of his suggestions. He had 
frequently heard himself called a visionary and 
an unpractical man. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. His whole life had been devoted to 
bringing people down from idealisms and fancies 
to practical truths. He felt certain that if all who 
had heard him would acquire the habit of draw- 
ing everything that came before them, and which 
they saw with their own eyes, they would soon 
| attain a power which would make them infinitely 
| happy and honoured by all whose esteem they 


r ‘ 
j valued, make them capable of doing a vast 


The one showed a St. John, | 


lamb by his side—a charming little picture, | 


other, he pointed to the sacred object of his | 


| walking in triumph upon the heads, he still | 


There | 


So much for the recommendation of | 


amount of good, give them the power of com- 
muning with nature, and implant in them a 
reverence for Him who made Poth nature and 
their hearts. 


Str,—In your report of the “ First Lecture on Deco- 
rative Colour,” at the Architectural Museum, I observe 
that Mr. Ruskin finds fault with a line of Cary’s 
translation of Dante’s ‘‘ Purgatory ”— 

(** Which they of Paris call the limner’s skill ”’) 


on the ground that “‘ the word which in the original 
|is ‘alluminare’ does not mean the limner’s art, but 
the art of the illuminator.” 

Perhaps you will permit me to say a word in de- 
fence of Cary, and suggest that, so far from being 
'wrong, “‘limner”’ is the most appropriate word that 

could have been used. Any reader bearing in mind 
the etymology of the word, would understand it in this 
passage to mean “illuminator.” That Cary himself 
meant it so, is clearly proved by a note at the foot of 
the page from which the line is quoted,— 
| * “ Oderigi—the tdluminator or miniature-painter. 
| a friend of Giotto and Dante.” 

Perhaps Mr. Ruskin had forgotten that— 

“ Limuner (N.S.) is corrupted from ‘ endumineur,’ a 
decorator of books with initial pictures.” —Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 

I cannot conclude without noticing what I must 
call unfairness in Mr. Ruskin’s lecture of to-day—at 
the first part of which I was present. In answering 
the attacks that have been made on the illegibility of 
the characters he wishes to revive, he defended him- 
self somewhat as follows :-— 


} 


| “Black letter is not really illegible: it is only 
that we are not accustomed to it. Gveek would pro- 
| bably be illegible to the greater part of this assembly, 
but that does not make it really so. The fact is, xo 
kind of character is really legible. If you wish to 
see real illegibility, go to the Houses of Parliament 
and look at the inscriptions there !” 
| The last sentence served its apparent purpose, and 


iraised a laugh and some applause, but when seen in 
| print, it becomes very evident that if not retracted, it 
completely upsets his defence. He must allow to 
others the indulgence which he claims for his own 
views. 

Cambridge. M. A. 





A FEW WORDS ON SHIPS AND 
SHIP-CARVING. 

Ir is to be regretted that, while the scientific 
skill of the present age has produced a won- 
derful improvement in the models and work- 
manship of both our warlike and mercantile 
vessels, we have lost, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the artistic features which were so 
remarkable in the ships of former times, and 
even the last portion of carving preserved in 
our ships (the figure-head) is not of a style of 
art proportionate to the cost of the fine 
vessels which throng our ports; it is evident 
that, although the skill of the English ship- 
builders is unrivalled, we are far behind some 
of our foreign neighbours in the design and 
execution of the ornamental part. We think 
this subject is worthy of the consideration of 
the Russells, Mares, and others of our ship- 
builders, who have vessels in progress of the 
value of from 100,000/. to 200,000/. It is a 
pity that such noble works should be marred by 
the sculpture of the head and prominent part : 
surely it would be worthy of the cost to emplo 
artists of the very highest reputation to me 
and the best carvers to execute, the figure- 
heads of ships of such cost. From the time of 
Henry VIII. and for some centuries afterwards, 
the carving of ships afforded a large amount of 
employment to numbers of workmen. The 
carvings on the Dutch vessels were of great 
beauty, as may be seen by an examination of 
the pictures of Vandervelt. Many causes have 
contributed to stop the demand for both turnin 
and carving : the spinning-wheel, which afforded 
employment for numbers, has gone out of use: 
about the year 1653, Long-lane, Smithfield, was 
almost entirely occupied by turners and carvers 
of soft woods: carved door-posts, shop signs, 
&e. have also become matters of the past. 

Mythologists attribute the invention of 
ships to Dedalus, and pretend that the 
wings he invented to save himself with the 
labyrinth of Crete, were nothing but sails, 
which he first gave to vessels, and with which 
he eluded the vigilance and pursuit of Minos. 
Others give the honour to Janus, on the credit 
of some ancient Greek and Latin coins, on one 
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CARVED SHIP, TIME OF KING CHARLES I. 


“ide of which is represented his double face, and 
on the reverse a ship. 

Among the most celebrated ships of antiquity 
is that. of Ptolemy Philopater, which is said to 
have been 280 eubits long, 38 cubits broad, and 
48. high: it carried 4,000 rowers, 400 sailors, 
and 3,000 soldiers—in all, 7,400. 

That which the same prince made to sail on 
the Nile, we are told, was also of large propor- 
tions. Yet these ships were nothing in com- 
parison with Hiero’s aie built under the direc- 
tion of Archimedes, on the structure of which 
Moschian wrote a whole volume. There was 
wood enough employed in it to make sixty 
galleys. It had all the variety of apartments of 
a palace—banqueting-rooms, galleries, gardens, 


5 


fish-ponds, stables, mills, baths, a temple of ! 
Venus, &. It was encompassed with an iron 
rampart and eight towers, with walls and bul- 
warks, furnished with machines of war, par- 
ticularly one, which threw a stone of 300 
pounds, ora dart 12 cubits long, the space of 
alf-a-mile. 
The first.ships, for whatever uses they were 
destined, were, we are told, nearly all of the same 
form. <A primitive example of an ancient vessel 
is preserved in the court-yard of the British 
Museum, and is nothing more than the stem of | 
a large tree, hollowed out. 
It was as late as B.C. 261, before the Romans | 
had seriously determined on building a fleet of | 
ships-of-war; and when this resolution was | 
formed, so ignorant were they in all that con- | 
cerned naval architecture, that the thing would 
not have been very speedily accomplished but | 
by an accident. A Carthaginian galley being 
on a cruise off the coast of Italy, and venturing 
too near the shore, she grounded, and stuck fast. 
The Romans, availing themselves of this aci- 
dent, seized the vessel before the crew had: time 
to get her off; and it was on the model of this 
galley that their first fleet of ships-of-war were 





constructed. The Roman ships-of-war were long ' said to have been of the same model as. those of 
in proportion to their breadth, and received dif-| the rapacious northmen. These were clumsy- 
ferent names, according to the number of tiers | looking vessels, round at each end, and rather 
of oars they were calculated to employ. | flat-bottomed, having a mast and single square- 

The chief parts of which the ancient ships | sail. 
consisted were—the belly, the prow, and the In the twelfth century, the British ships of 
stern. ‘the largest size were called “dromones,”’—ot 

In some ships there is mention made of which kind was the famous Saracen ship cap- 
two prows, as also two sterns, such as Danaus’s tured by Richard |. near the port of Acre. ‘This 
ship, adorned by Minerva, when he fled from ship must have been of great magnitude ; for, 
Egypt. It was usual to beautify the prow with according to Matthew Paris, it contained no 
gold and various serts of paint and cskdiae In fewer than 1,500 men. The dromones being 
the primitive times red was commonly used,— | too lofty to use oars, had three masts, with 
whence Homer’s ships were gencrally dignified | appropriate yards and -sails; but we are told 
by the tithe of red-faced: the blue, or sky | that their motion through the water was very 
colour, was frequently made :use of: nor were | slow. 
they barely varnished over with these colours,! The fleet of Richard’. of England, when he 
but were also very often annealed with wax, | weighed anchor for the Holy War, from Mes- 
melted in the fire. In these coleurs the various | sina, in “Sicily, where he passed the winter A.D. 
forms of gods, animals, and plants.were drawn. | 1190-1, is said to have consisted of 18 dro- 
The hind deck, or poop, was also ornamented | mones or ships of the largest size ; 250 ships of 
with helmets, animals, triumphal wreaths, &c.: second-rate; 53 galleys, and a vast number of 
sometimes a little mast was ereeted whence to barques and other vessels used as transports. 
hang ribbons of different colours, which served| Edward I1I.’s fleet before Calais in 134/, 
as a flag and weather-cock : the whole fabric | consisted of 738 ships, carrying 14,956 mari- 
being completed, the larger portion was covered ners, being an average of only about 20 im each 
with pitch. Lastly, the ship being bedecked | ship ; 15 ships and 495 mariners from Bayonne, 
with garlands and flowers, the mariners also | being 30 to each ship; 7 ships and 184 men 
adorned with crowns, she was launched into the | from Spain; 1 from Ireland, carrying 25 men ; 
sea amid great rejoicings and acclamations ; and | 14 from Flanders, with 133 men, seareely ‘10 to 
being purified by a priest with a lighted torch, |each ship; one from ‘Guelderland, with 24 
anegg, and brimstone, or after some other|mariners. Fifteen of these were called the 
fashion, was consecrated to the god whose image | King’s own ‘ships, and were manned by 419 
she bore.* mariners. 

The Danish vessels of war were richly orna-| It would thus be seen that the British vessels 
mented with gold and other objects of great | of that period were of a small size. About the 
value. The keels which until lately had been | middle of the fifteenth century, ships of larger 
used on the river Tyne for many centuries, are | proportions began to be constructed. Witham 
| _* Tt was cust mary, unt ] the last few yeats, to veck the whale | Cauning, the eminent merchant, who was five 
Pree rege yoy Tyne with seriande and ribbons, which were times mayor of Bristol, a.p. 1474, havimg for- 
| iaepaie wan ate oe seioencie uietes Age tgp tts feited the king’s peace, was condemned to pay 
| were taken amid rejoicings, and hung in the church. 300 marks—in lien of which sum, Edward V1. 
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took of him 2,470 tons of shipping, amongst 
which there were one ship of 900 tons burden, 
one of 500 tons, and one of 400 tons. -In 1506, 
James IV. of Scotland, built a large ship, which 
was lost on her way to France.) In the fleet 
fitted out by Henry VIIL. there was one ship, 
the Regent, of 1,000 tons. The Heart Grace 
Dieu was of a still larger size, and said to have 
been the first vessel which accomplished a 
voyage round the world. 

At the present time, when so much attention 
is directed to naval affairs, it may not be with- 
ont interest to give the following particulars of 
our navy of former days, and Srhich in 1575 
consisted of only 24 ships, and the number of 
merchant-ships belonging to England amounted 
to no more than 135 vessels of above 100 tons, 
and 656 between 40 and 100 tons. At Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, in 1603, there were not above 
t merchant-ships of 400 tons each. The largest 
of Queen Elizabeth’s ships of war was 1,000 
tons, and carried 340 men and 40 guns, and the 
smallest 600 tons, carrying 150 men and 30 
guns. 

The account given by Sir William Monsen, 
about the time of the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
is as fo! ows :— 


2 shi; s of 1,900 ‘ons, earrying each 500 men. 


‘ (500 , 
‘ 90K ; ; 
3 sa 100 é, ss 2400 .. 
3 : 800 = a 400 ,, 
2 i 700 £350 ,, 


” » (400 


< 33 


¢ 350 


4 i 600 Ss = , so 
(300 _,, 
4 a 500 Pe 3) 950 
2 i 400 ga = 200 ., 
¢ 350 . 160 
1 p) ” ” 
ne » 900 100 


9 smaller vessels ; 39 in the whole. 


in 1610 (time of James I.) a ship called The 
Prince was built, carrying 64 guns, and of 1,400 
tons burden, being the largest which until then 
had been constructed ; and before the civil war 
broke out Charles J. caused to be built one 
called The Sovereign of the Seas, which carried 


about 106 guns, small and great: her length | 


yas 128 feet, and her breadth 48 feet: the 
stern of this ship is shown in the engraving. 

The great ships of Henry VILI.’s reign, which 
were richly carved, are well known to us by 
engravings, and undoubtedly the more early 
English vessels were ornamented in a_ style 
comparative with the display of carving to be 
found in the churches and elsewhere. As may be 
seen by the adjoining wood-cut, the large ship 
of Charles I.’s time was most elaborately acted 
the work of bold and peculiar design, indeed 
the decoration of a vessel such as this required 
vigorous and manly work: there are but few 
examples of this description of carving left : 
except the giants in the Guildhall, which are, 
therefore, valuable as examples of an almost 
lost art. 

Gog and Magog, which are really masterly 
examples of carving, were carefully examined 
by Mr. Smith, the antiquary, who says, “ It 
having been reported that these figures were of 
pasteboard, I obtained permission to examine 
them. They are of wood, and hollow. I stood 
upright in the body of one of them. They are 
composed of pieces of fir, and I am informed 
are the production of a ship-earver. It is also 
reported that they were presented to the City 
by the Stationers’ Company, which, if true, 
might have given rise to the report of their 
bemg made of paper.” 

That giants for pageants were formerly made 
of ny st oald other materials is beyond 
doubt, for im Strutt’s “Sports and Pastimes” 
we find the following entry respecting the giants 
for Chester, made after the restoration of 
Charles II.:—*For arsnick, to put into the 
paste to save the giants from being eaten by the 
rats, one shilling and four pence.” 

In 1815, in consequence of the alteration and 
repair of Guildhall, the figure called Gog (the 
one with the staff and ball) was taken down, 
and with difficulty moved by twenty men to a 
shed in a corner, prepared for its safety until 
the west end should be finished. Mr. Smith 
examined the figure and says, “It measures 
14 feet 6 inches in height ; from the upper leaf 
of laurels to the lower point of the beard, 5 feet 
3 inches : the nose is 9 inches, the opening of the 
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eyelids, 14 inch; around the shoulders, about guishable from a real feather. When Gibbens 
4 feet 8 inches ; the arm, from the wrist to the had finished his works at this place, he preset 
elbow, 2 feet 54 inches; 2 feet from the wrist the duke with a carving of a point cravat, 
to the top of the second finger.” woodcock, and a medal. He died Augnst *: 
The decline of ship-earving, and, in fact, of all 1721, at his house, in Bow-street, ¢ 
descriptions of decorative art, was most rapid garden. 
during the long wars of George III.’s reign: at About the same year that Gib!» 
the commeneement of that epoch there were not | Nicholas Collett was born. ‘This cleve» ¢ 
less than 300-ship-carvers below London-bridge : lived until 1804. He executed the eaiy 
and in 1810 Smith says, “there are absolutely Queen Anne’s state-carriage, and it is prc! 
now not more than fourteen, including three | that to him we are indebted for the be 
masters.” deeorated doors in Ormond-street, Queen 





Speaking of an old carved house in London, | William Collins, the inseparable compar 
|the same authority says, after remarking on of Gainsborough, the painter, was an excei 
i the indeceney of some of the carvings of the modeller and carver. 
| Middle Ages, tHat, “fortunately for the Smith, in his “ London Antiquities,” say 

Londoners, about the year 1764, when the city “Samuel Monette, a native of Paris, now living 
|was regularly paved (York-street, St. James’s- in London, claims the highest encomiums 1 can 
| square, was the first street paved in this, possibly bestow: his art is principally conti 
jmanner) and lighted according to the present to flowers, and when I say that Grinling Gibbons 
;mode, they were ordered to be taken down, | was a mouse to him, I shall not utter too muci 
|together with the projecting signs, barbers’! his carvings in wood are so light and play 
| poles, &e. at which time also the doors of the that they may be blown away.” This art 
| houses of London were numbered.” Before this designed the pulpits of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
'exeellent regulation took place, artists and| St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, St. Margaret's 
| printsellers were obliged to put up signs and| Westminster, &c. Smith also speaks well 
|colour their doors differently from their neigh-|the carving of Burns, famous for carvi 
| hours, as will be seen by the following instances, | wheat-sheafs; one of these wheat-sheafs sti! 
copied from their publications, —ThomasCockrill, | remains in a shop in the Strand, not fr from 
at the Three Leggs and Bible, in the Peultry,| the Electric ‘'elegraph Station. During 1 
1701; W. Herbert, at the Golden Globe, on) last few years, a revival has taken place 
| London-bridge ; J. Simon, against Cross-iane, the art of wood-carving, and many beautil 
in Long-acre; A. Brown, at the Blue Balcony, | examples have been produced. 
|in Little Queen-street ; afterwards at the Blue| The object of these few notes is to direc! 
| Baleony, Holborn-bridge, the house which the | attention to the condition of our ship-carving, 
| famous Salmon had before occupied ; E. Cooper, | which fails rather in design than execution, 

at the Three Pidgeons, in Bedford-street ; Bar-| with a hope that it may be the means of stirrin 
| nard Lintatt, at the Cross Keys, between the up a proper rivalry in this departme ut of the 
two Temple-gates, im Fleet-street ; Phil. Over- | art, as well as in others. 

iton, against St. Dunstan’s Church; John | 
| Boydell, at the Unicorn, the corner of Queen- 
street, Cheapside; J. Smith, at the Lion and 
Crown, in Russell-street, Covent-garden ; after-| _ Spa/ding—The consecration of the new 
wards at the Golden Head, in Bloomsbury-| Cemetery and Mortuary Chapel here took place 
square; James M. Ardell, at the Golden Head, | on Wednesday in last week. 

in Covent-garden; Robert Strange, at the} (/eethorpes—The owners and occupiers o! 
Golden Head, in Henrietta-street, Covent-| property in Cleethorpes, lately met for the pur- 
garden. Probably Hogarth started the sign of | pose of carrying out an efficient system of 
the golden head amongst artists, for Nichols, in | drainage for the parish. Messrs. Maughan and 
his second edition of ‘“ Biographical Anecdotes | Fowler, of Louth, are the surveyors, and it is 
of William Hogarth,” says: “ Hogarth made an | estimated that the cost will be about 1,000/.; to 
essay in sculpture. He wanted a sign to dis-| be borrowed from the Consolidated Fund, and 
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tinguish his house in Leicester-fields, and think- | repaid by instalments in thirty years. 


ing nothing more proper than the Golden Head, Stony Stratford.—The new Chureh at Dens- 
he, out of a mass of cork made up of several | hanger, consecrated on 26th October, is an 
thicknesses compacted together, carved a head| Early English edifice, having at the west 
of Vandyck, which he gilt and placed over his|end a large and unusual gable turret, carried 
door. It is long since decayed, and was suc-|on ‘a recessed arch, with massive buttress 
ceeded by a head in plaster, which has also | abutments, and containing three bells. The 
perished ; and issupplied by a head of Sir Isaac | building consists of a nave, chaneel, and one 
Newton (lately taken down). Hogarth also | aisle on the north side, with an open timbered 


| ae - 1, of os 
modelled another resemblance of Vandyck in| porch on the south. The east window is a 


clay, which is likewise destroyed.” Carving | triple lancet. The general face of the walls is 
arrived at a great state of perfection in | of the local stone, and the dressings are of Bath 
England, chiefly owing to the examples of|stone. The north aisle is separated from the 
Grinling Gibbons, the most eminent of our | nave by an areade of four arches, with circular 
carvers in wood, who is supposed to be of| pillars. The interior arrangement consists en- 
Dutch parents. He was born in Spur-alley, in the | tirely of open sittings. The floor is of red 
Strand, and lived afterwards in Belle Sauvage-|and black Staffordshire tiles. The design was 
court, Ludgate-hill, where, it is said, he carved | furnished by Mr. Ferrey, and the contractor 
a pot of flowers, which shook surprisingly with|was Mr. Hailey, of Stony Stratford. The 
the motion of the coaches that passed by. He | amount af the original contract was 1,7 i 7/. and 
lived afterwards in cansslibertale poverty at | the money collected, including grants from the 
Deptford, where he was found by Evelyn, | Incorporated and Diocesan Societies, nearly 
under circumstances already mentioned in the | 2,000/.; in addition to which there have been 
Builder. On reeeiving from Charles IL. an| presents made of bells, altar cloth, font, serviee 
appointment inthe Board of Works, he was em-| books, &c. amounting to 147/. But the pur- 
sloyed in the chapel at Windsor. His carved | chase of land, law expenses, consecration fees, 
work here is done in lime-tree, representing | and extra charges, have caused the expenditure 
pelicans, doves, palm-trees, and other allu-|to exceed the receipts by upwards of 300/. The 
sions to Seripture history, with other orna-| payment of the deficiency, however, has been 
menis. At Windsor, too, he carved the beautiful | guaranteed. 7 

pedestal in marble for the equestrian statue} Oxz/ord.—The arrangements for converting 
of Charles II. It isstated that the beautifully-| the western avenue of the market here into a 
finished:statue of James II. at Whitehall is the | corn-exchange are now complete. The Market 
work of Gibbons. He also made a tomb for | Committee are to make the necessary alterations 
Baptist Noel, Viscount Camden, in the church | in the western avenue of the market for a corn- 
of Exton, in Rutlandshire, which cost 1,000/. | exchange, out of the funds of the market. An 


The same workman executed the wooden throne 
at Canterbury Cathedral, aral the foliage in the 
choir of St. Paul’s. At Burleigh are many 
examples of Gibbons’s carving in picture-frames, 
chimney-pieces, door-eases, &e. At Chatsworth, 
amongst other choice specimens of the artist’s 
work, is a pen over a closet door, not distin- 


extension of the original plan has been deter- 
'mined on. The green-market facing Market- 
street, and 30 feet by 30 feet in extent, is to be 
covered in and included in the corn-market, 
which will then form the three sides of a quad- 
rangle, composed of the green-market, the 
| western avenue, and the avenue leading from 
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ihe latter, at the south end, into the market. of thecouncil, and is to be preferred to the other 


The row of butchers’ stalls, on the east of the | plans considered by the committee.” This design 
western avenue, will remain occupied by the ponaerve. y wipe the erection of a structure sur- 
butchers as at present. There will be five | rounded by shops, &c. on the site of the present 
entrances to the new exchange,—the grand |Town-hall and adjacent buildings, at a cost of 
entrance from Market-street, an entrance at the | 16,900/. (rather more than one-half the amount 
east of the green-market, a third from the | of the estimate attached to the prize plans). 
market into the southern avenue of the ex-|The expense of rebuilding the A ose only is 
change, and two entrances from the Cross lin | estimated at 9,500/. and the loss in rebuilding at 
and the Roebuck into the western avenue. The | twice is put down at 1,700/. Particulars of the 
Exchange will be open on Ist January next. design have been furnished as follows :—The 

Banhury.—The new Gas-works at Banbury, | exterior to be of stone, and the whole to be 
according to the local Guardian, are now in| cellared and vaulted,—part bonded and part for 
operation. There are ten retorts in use, 4 feet | occupation with shops. A clock-tower at the 
longer than those at the old works, and others | corner of Cheapside and Fishergate, 130 feet 
are being prepared. The company has had) high. On the ground-floor, shops. A Mezzanine 
erected a new gasometer, manufactured by Mr. | story to be appropriated to the shops. First- 
Jones, of London, at the new works, four times! floor (principal approach from Fishergate, with 
the size of the old gasometer, and capable of another approach from the market-place),— 
containing about 60,000 cubic feet of gas. | council-chamber, 49 feet by 35 feet, with mayor’s 
When in full operation, the new works will be | parlour and committee-rooms adjoining; free 
reinforced by the old gasometer, which proved Sheers, 50 feet by 35 feet; adjoinig room, 
ineflicient for the supply of the greatly increased | 17 feet by 17 feet; Dr. Shepherd's library, 40 
quantity of gas now required for this flourish- feet by 16 feet; news-room, 40 feet by 24 feet, 
ing town. Neithrop was partially lighted, for | and town clerk’s offices. Second-floor : museum, 
the first time, on Saturday evening in last week. | 50 feet by 35 feet, above the free library ; offices 

Worcester —Mr. Hawkesley, in his report to and premises to let. It would cost 60/. or 702. 
the City Council Committee recommends a additional to provide a museum room over the 
lan of Drainage and Sewerage, to be carried free library, that being an alteration of the 


into the Blockhouse culvert, and to cost | design, in which it was propeee to make the 


16,000/,; or to continue the latter so as to | 


sent, at an additional cost of 4,0002. Mr. 
Hawkesley proposes to supply the city with 
water from the Severn, drawing it from a point 
at or near to the mouth of Barbourne brook, at 
a cost of 21,000/. He states, that should the 
Teme water be preferred, as being less tainted 
with organic matter, the expense of supplying 
the city would be increased by 2,600/. The 
committee requested Mr. Hawkesley to confer 
with Mr. Fowler, the engineer-in-chief of the 


Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Rail- | 


way Company, with whom there is a proposed 
negotiation as to the water supply. 

Cardiff—In St. John’s Church, an altar- 
jlece, executed in zinc, in the illuminated style, 
we been fixed. It has been presented as a gift 
by the Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Aberystwith—On a requisition numerously 

signed to the mayor, a public meeting has been 
held, as required by the Improvement Act, to 
consider and decide upon the propriety of bor- 
rowing a sufficient sum to purchase the gas- 
works here, or to erect new works, and place 
them on the same footing as the water-works, 
so that the profits may 4 applied towards re- 
ducing the rates of the town. The local com- 
missioners unanimously decided upon adopting 
this plan. The meetfng, according to a local 
paper, was attended by the most influential and 
extensive gas consumers of the town, and a re- 
solution, accordant with the purpose of the 
meeting, was unanimously agreed to. At this 
meeting it was stated, that while the price of 
gas in different towns averages from 4s. 6d to 
6s. the price at Aberystwith has been 10s. and 
the company propnes to advance the charge for 
each street lamp, 7s. 6d. beyond the price 
already charged. 
_ Liverpool—The foundation-stone of schools, 
in connexion with St. Thomas’s Church,in Upper 
Frederick-street, of this town, was laid on 21st 
ult. by Mr. Alderman Thompson. The building 
will accommodate 200 boys and girls and 60 
infants of both sexes. The design is plain 
Italian, to be executed in brick, with stone 
dressings. Mr. J. Hanson is the architect, and 
Mr. Alexander Rule is the contractor. The 
total cost, including site, is expected to be 
under 1,500Z. 

Preston—A short time ago the Building 
Committee of the corporation instructed Mr. 
Hill, of Leeds, architect (who obtained the first 

rize for his designs for the re-erection of the 
lown-hall buildings), to prepare new plans, the 
execution of which would involve a considerably 
less outlay than his more elaborate scheme. 
Accordingly, Mr. Hill attended a meeting of the 
cominittee on Wednesday in week before last, as 
reported by the local Guardian, and submitted a 
series of designs to their inspection. In reference 
to one of these, it was resolved “that the new 
qdesign, No. 1, appears to meet the requirements 


carry the whole sewage into the Severn, below | 
the weir at Diglis, instead of above as at pre- | about 32 feet high. By 
_ would still be of the width of 47 feet at the nar- 


| rowest part, and the Old Shambles also wider. 


library very lofty. After affording accommoda- 
tion for a museum, the library would still be 
By this plan, Fishergate 


| _ Hadfield (Glossop).—The funds for building 
iehurch schools at Hadfield, to serve also as a 
| licensed place of worship, are said to be such as 
to warrant the commencement of the buildin. 

as early in the ensuing spring as weather wil 
permit. The Duke of Norfolk has given, in fee, 
1,600 square yards of land for a site. 

|  Burneston.—The parish church of Burneston, 
in Yorkshire, has been restored under Mr. Cory, 
of Durham, architect. The east window occupies 
the entire east end of the church. It is a 
memorial to the late Duke of Cleveland, whose 
widow has been at the expense of this restora- 
tion. It consists of five chief openings below 
the tracery : these contain in their upper parts 
canopies of very lofty tabernacle work, inter- 
spersed with various figures, as finials, of the 
Virgin and Infant Jesus, Angels, with emblems 
of the Passion of our Lord, &c. Beneath these 
are displayed the five principal subjects. In the 
centre is Mary meeting our Lord after the 
resurrection: on each side of these are the 
chief acts of merey and charity,—‘“<I was 
hungry,” “naked,” “ sick,” &c. These are on 
pedestals, and encompassed by borders. The 
tracery of the window consists of numerous 
apertures containing angels in choir, with 
musical instruments and varied costume. The 
artist was Warrington, of London. All the 
other windows of this church were painted by 
Mr. Barnet, of York. 

Bedale.—The church of Bedale, in Yorkshire, 
is now under restoration. 

Well.—In another Yorkshire church, that of 
Well, there are restorations also going on. The 
gallery, pews, &c. which encumbered it have 
been removed, and new stained windows in- 
serted. These restorations are being carried 
}out (without the aid of an architect) at the cost 
of the family of Milbank, of Thorpe. 











THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MAR- 
KET, COPENHAGEN-FIELDS. 

Tue Metropolitan Cattle-market, which has 
been constructed in Copenhagen-fields, Isling- 
ton, under the direction of Mr. J. B. Bunning, 
the City Architect, is fast approaching to such 
a state of completion, as will admit of its being 
opened for use. The works are of a very ex- 
tensive nature, and are executed in a manner 
creditable to all concerned. Our view will 
explain the general arrangement. 

The site of the market proper is an equal- 
sided rectangle, having a fall from the west 
corner (the left-hand side of our view), to the 
south, east, and north corners, and includes an 
area of about fifteen acres, of which one acre is 
appropriated to the pig-market, and an equal 
area to the calf-market. The banking-houses, 
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twelve in number, are placed inthe centre of tle 


market, and out of the centre of these will rise 
a lofty clock-tower, which is just now beginning 
to show itself above the roofs of the banking- 
houses. The Electric Telegraph Company will 
have a station in the building. 

Accommodation is provided in the market for 
34,980 sheep, in 1,749 pens, (with a reserved 
space for considerable extension), and 13,232 
feet of rail for the tying of 6,616 bullocks. ‘the 
pig and calf markets are placed on the west side 
of the quadrangle (to the left of the tower 
in the view), affording accommodation for 1,425 
calves, and 900 pigs, and raised sufliciently 
high to allow of the pigs and calves walking 
from the level of their respective ya 6 into 
the carts. Roofs, supported on iron columns, 
and projecting so as to shelter the carts which 
may be standing in the road passing from north 
to south, are being placed over these markets. 

Water-posts are fixed about 27 yards apart, 
and by means of a leather hose and jet, will 
afford facilities for thoroughly cleansing the 
market and lairs. 

North of the market (at the top of our view), 
two taverns, “The Queen’s Arms,” and “The 
City’s Arms,” are erected, between which will 
be placed a fountain. Northwards of the 
taverns and fountain will be a building intended 
for the annual cattle show, which, when not 
used for that purpose, will afford ample standing 
for butchers’ carts. It may be useful, however, 
to say, to remove an erroneous impression 
abroad, that no arrangement has yet been made 
as to the removal of the show from Baker- 
street. 

West of the market (on the left-hand side of 
the view, in front of the pig and calf markets), 
lairage is provided for 8,160 sheep, on an area 
of 6a. Or. 3 p. rather more than half of which is 
covered. Water and racks for hay are placed 
in each lair. 

South of the market, lairage is provided for 
3,000 bullocks, on an area of 8a. Or. l1p. pro- 
vision being made for supply of water and hay 
to each bullock. At the north and south ends 
of these lairs four depdts for hay are provided. 
East of these lairs (on the right of the view in 
the foreground) some private slaughter-houses 
are built, and on the west-side two public 
slaughter-houses, in which 600 bullocks can be 
killed weekly. South of the public slaughter- 
houses a meat-market is bemg constructed. 
Ample space, it will be seen, for the future 
extension of the public and private slaughter- 
houses is provided. 

A public-house is placed at each corner of the. 
market, and these are named ‘The Lion,” 
“The Lamb,” ‘The Black Bull,” and “The 
White Horse.” The public-house, “The 
Butchers’ Arms,” stands at the south-west 
corner of the New-road from Caledonian-road to 
Maiden-lane (the extreme point of view on the 
left hand), for the accommodation of the 
slaughtermen. Maiden-lane is the road which 
is seen passing obliquely from this point 
to the top of the engraving. On the south 
side of the New-road, a cattle-station will 
be formed in connection with the North- 
London Railway. ‘This is indicated in the 
front of the view at the left-hand corner. On 
the right-hand side is seen the Great Northern 
Railway, which there enters a tunnel. Just 
above this it is proposed to place the Hide and 
Skin market, as shown in the view, but this is 
not yet commenced. Houses have grown up 
around the market, but these are omitted, for 
the sake of clearness. The cost of the works 
now going on will be about 300,000/. Mr. John 
Willson (Southwark) and Mr. John Jay are the 
contractors for the buildings. Messrs. Kennard, 
of Thames-street, are executing the ironwork, of 
which there is an immense quantity. The 
corrugated iron is supplied by Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Chadwick is the contractor for roads and 
paving, to the extent of about 60,000/. The 
requirement of fifteen acres of granite pitching 
sale disturbed the market. 

Mr. Bunning is seeking to make the new 
market complete in every part, and we have no 
doubt that we shall be able, when the works 
can be inspected in detail, to report his entire 
success. Mr. H. Lowman Taylor is the chairman 
of the committee to whom the supervision has 
been intrusted. 
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NEW CEMETERY FOR THE PARISH 
OF PADDINGTON. 


! 


' 
| 
| 


upon the amount of good which is likely to be 
done by the diffusion of so many copies of a 


Tue Barial Board for the parish of Paddington | work on which, to quote from the very monu- 
having purchased 25 acres of land in the} ment it illustrates, “we have only to look 


Willesden-road, for the 
cemetery, resolved that three architects should 


ee requested to send in oe, (gray designs for 
for erecting the | 
A premium of | 


laying out the ground, an 


chapels, lodges, &c. thereon. 


thirty guineas was offered for the selected de-| 
sign, and twenty guineas for each set of draw- | 


The competing architects 
were,—Messrs. Barnett and Birch, Messrs. 
Francis, and Mr. Thomas Little. Ultimately 
the designs submitted by Mr. Thomas Little 
were selected and approved of by the Burial 
Board, and are to # sarried into execution 
forthwith wader his direction. 


ings not aecepted. 





OF MR. OWEN JONES'S 
WORKS. 

To the attentive observer of men and things, 
it is of course manifest that the vast extension 
which has of late years taken place in illustrated 
literature, and more especially in that depart- 
ment of it in which the aid of colour is enlisted, 
camiot fail to produce great and lasting changes 
in the public taste. Most decidedly do we agree 
with Professor Donaldson that, in the pursuit of 
non-essentials, the enthusiastic and even capa- 
cious mind is often tempted to lose the essentials 
of art; but at the same time we should regret 
that the abuse of opportunities should be urged 
as. an argument against anything which facilitates 
our successfully availing ourselves of these 
opportunities. The danger to the student is, 
that archeology, polychromy, the pursuit of 
physical science, theoretic esthetics, or any of 
the cognate studies of an architect, should 
engross too much of his time and attention. It 
is evidently good for him that he should be weil 
and at the same time quickly informed on such 
subjects, and it is mamfest that whatever gives 
him the greatest amount of information in least 
time, and with least fatigue, is likely to do him 
most good, and is at the same time likely to 
leave him most at liberty to devote himself to 
those deeper essentials of his art to which the 
learned professor has alluded. No mode of 
education is so complete, facile, and rapid, as 
that which mainly tae itself to the eye ; 
and hence it is, that we constantly recognise the 
great benetit which from day to day, and from 
year to year, accrues to architecture as a fine 
art, from the publication of works such as those 
upon which Mr. Owen Jones has laboured so 
earnestly, honourably, and suecessfully. 

It may appear a work of supererogation to 
recall to the memory of his brother professional 
men the saerifices which the publisher of the 
* Alhambra,” “The Ilhumimated Books of the 
Middle Ages,” the “ Egypt,” and the reprint of 
*D’Agincoart’s  Listory of Art by its Monu- 
ments,” must have made to enrich his country’s 
literature with such noble works. Upon the 
first-named especially we would dwell, since it is 
now many years since it was first published, and 
much of the “young blood ” of the day has 
risen into distinetion since its appearance gave 
the signal for the introduction of those very 
liberal and Catholic ideas wpon the subject of 
the union of form and coleur,:which are fast 
finding favour in the minds of the public gene- 
rally, and on which the successful employment 
of the youthful energy of the profession will 
most probably be concentrated for much of the 
remainder of the century atleast. Recognizing, 
as we Clearly do, the educational influence Mr. 
Owen Jones’s works have had upon the public, 
as well as upon the body of architects generally, 
we little doubt that the demand for his publica- 
tions, which has probably originated with the 
latter, has extended, and will yet extend, widely 
to the former. We feel it, therefore, a duty to 
assist in makimg known that Mr. Hodgson, of 
Fleet-street, announces that he will sell for Mr. 
Jones, on the llth of December, and four fol- 
lowing days, all the “remainders” of his publica- 
tions, including no less than 165 copies of the 
‘* Alhambra,” alone. ; 

While it is to be regretted that so large a 
proportion of the original edition of a work so 
eostly to produce should still remam upon its 
author’s hands, the public is to be congratulated 


SALE 


yurpose of a parochial | attentively, to reap the benefits of a commentary 
The provincial schools of art | 
and public libraries ought not to let this oppor- | 


on decoration.’ 


tunity pass by unimproved. 





DONCASTER CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 
Own the 13th ult. the commissioners met in 
the council-chamber of the Town-hall, for the 


| 


| poses of the institution. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


Saturday in week before last, at the Old Town- 
hall, which has been appropriated to the pur- 
Not a few among the 
visitors, it is said, were intelligent members of 
the working class, who appeared to look with 
interest upon the sketches exhibited. The pro- 
gress made by the pupils under the tuition of 
Mr. Hamerton, accordmg to a loeal paper, is 
highly creditable to that gentleman. By far the 
larger portion of the collection consisted of 
drawings made in the evening elass at the local 


| Central School, and attended chiefly by the 


purpose of “receiving designs, ground-plans, | 


elevations, and detailed estimates for the laying 
out as a cemetery or burial-ground, the land 
selected for the site, containing about 7} acres, 
and for erecting thereon two chapels apart from 
each other, with lodge and entrance gates. The 
whole cost not to exceed 1,600/."" The draw- 


‘ings, after undergoing examination, were ulti- 


mately reduced to two, viz. “ L’Espérance ” 
and “Industry.” According to a local paper, 
the cost settled the question. On opening the 
private note, it was found that the successful 
architect was Mr. R. J. Johnson, of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

On the production of the accepted plans, a 
diseussion took place as to the probable cost of 
the erections. The design for the chapels is 
simple. The chapels are divided by a spire 
70 feet high. They are to be built of stone. 


The plan for laying out the ground is by Mr. 


Complaints have been made on the 


Appleby. 


subject of the award of the commissioners. It 
is asserted that it was clearly understood, that 


there were to be ‘“ two chapels apart from each 
other,” and that the question was distinctly 
put, and the answer was in the affirmative. 





PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS OF PRACTICAL 
ART. 

Worcester.—The third annual meeting of this 
prosperous school, was held at the Music-hall, 
Worcester, on Monday evening before last, 
when adundant evidence was given that the 
Woreester public view its advantages with im- 
ereased favour and appreciation, as not much 
less than 900 persons assembled to take part in 


or to witness the proceedings of the evening. | - . wea 
I "S-'for the officers are similarly constructed. 


Lord Ward took the chair, and among those 
present were the Mayor and Sheriff of the City, 
the Dean of the Cathedral, Sir F. H. Lechmere, 
and many other iufluential gentlemen. 
port congratulated the meeting on the pros- 
perous career of the school. Sixteen medals 


' School, viz.—the Swansea Grammar 


working classes ; but in addition to these there 
were selections showing the progress of the 
following schools in connection with the Central 
School, 
Normal College, Mr. Colston’s, and the British 
School, Goat-street ; and also a display of draw- 


| ing in figure and landscape, by ladies and gen- 


| the roof. 


The re- | 


had been awarded to it by the Government | 


authorities, at the general competition in Lon- 
don, so that the Worcester School took rank as 
second amongst the provincial schools in point 
of progress or merit, a result which the report 
attributed in no small degree to the exertions 
of Mr. Kyd, the master. Lord Ward distri- 
buted the prizes, and addressed the meeting, as 
did also Sir C. Hastings, the Rev. J. Pearson, 
and other gentlemen. The aid contributed by 
Government durmg the past year amounted to 
about 160/. 


Chester.—The second annual exhibition of the | 


works executed by the students in this school, 
to be exhibited in London in competition for the 
Government medals, took place in the Central 
School, at the Mechanics’ Institution, on 16th 
ult. The drawings consist of linear geometry, 
mechanical and machine drawing, and details of 
architecture, linear perspective, free-hand draw- 
ing from ornamental copies, and free-hand out- 
line from ornamental casts, shading in chalks 
from copies, shading from models and objects, 
the human figure in outline, flowers drawn from 
copies and nature, in outline and colours, and 
ornament painted from copies. The school, ac- 
cording to the local Chronicle, is extending its 
benefits very considerably. Mr. Davidson, it 
adds, to whom (as teacher), the praise is chiefly 
due for the forwarduess and progression of the 
students, has at present about twelve hundred 
individuals under his tuition in this eity. The 
exhibition was visited by a large number of 
people, and the feeling of satisfaction in the dis- 
piay is said to have been general. 
Swansea.—The second exhibition of the Swan- 


sea School of Art, took place on Friday and , 


tlemen of Neath, where Mr. Hamerion holds a 
private class. On the whole, the exhibition is 
said to have beengratifying and eneouraginy, and 
it is hoped that amore extended share of public 
patronage will be henceforth bestowed upon 
this school. 





THE TIMBER TRADE AND THE WAR. 

In the Builder of the 18th ult. hopes were 
held out that builders would be enabled to profit 
by the immense influx of timber from North 
America; and it was intimated that this influx 
had very singularly arisen through the war. 
The consignees have as strangely found a 
and profitable market for some of their timber, 
and also for the ships chartered to this country. 

Government, we are informed, last week 
bought up all they could get, and chartered 
vessels in the river having cargoes of timber, to 
proceed with it instantly for the East. 

Major-General Sir F. Smith is now preparing 
wooden huts for our army in the Crimea. Lach 
hut is to eontain room for twenty-five men, 
and will be twenty-eight feet long by 16 feet 
wide: 6 feet high at the sides, and 11 feet at 
the ridge. Each hut will be fitted up witha 
stove to warm it, and for cooking the men’s 
provisions. ‘The sides, ends, and roofs will be 
weatherboarded on substantial framework, and 
in addition a coat of asphalted felt will be laid on 
A thousand of these huts will be on 
The huts 
The 
fuel for the fires is unfortunately at present un- 
obtainable in the vieinity of Sebastopol, and will 
all have to be landed from transports. 


re idy 
. 


their way to the Crimea this week. 





THEATRES AND SCENERY. 

The Royal Albert Amphitheatre, late “ The 
Garriek.’ — The site of the once favouirte 
resort of the east-end playgoers, the Garrick 
Theatre, which it will be recollected was, 
during the year 1846, burned to the ground, 
has, within the last few months, been taken by 
a theatrical specalator, Mr. Levy, who has 
erected a new theatre upon the precise spot 
where the old one stood, and which will be 
opened at Christmas. The original theatre was 
built in 1830, by Mr. Conquest, and in honour 
of its standing close upon the site of one where 
David Garrick had ounce played, his name was 
given to it. At the time of its destruction, it 
was jointly the property of Messrs. Gomersal 
and Conquest: since that period, until the pre- 
sent, no one has had the temerity to speculate 
m another building. The present theatre is 
built upon the model of Astley’s, excepting that 
the ring for equestrian performances will be 
beneath the stage, which, after the performance 
upon it, is to be, by mechanical appliances, raised 
to the ceiling, leaving an arena of 40 feet 
in diameter, quite clear for the scenes of equita- 
tion. The house, which has been built with 
modern improvements, will hold about 2,000 
spectators. There are six private boxes and 
two upon the stage which will #of go up to the 
eeiling. The stage is 40 feet square, with 
entrances for horses and actors from Goodman’s- 
fields. at the rear of the theatre. The house 
will be lit by a large centre glass chandelier, and 
five smaller ones round the boxes. The decora- 
tions are in white and gold, with equestrian 
medallions round the boxes, which are lined with 
maroon-coloured embossed velvet and damask. 
The architect is Mr. Lavender; the builder, 
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Mr. Harmer. The stage has been constructed 
by Messrs. Harrison and Ellis; the decora- 
tions are by Messrs. Aglio; and the scenery 
by Mr. G. D. Gibbs and Mr. H. Henry. 

“There has been considerable activity in the 

theatres during the past month, although mostly 
in the shape of short pieces not requiring much 
scenic decoration. At The Haymarket, two very 
charming scenes were painted for Mr. 8. Lover’s 
drama,—‘“ The Sentinel of the Alma,” The 
piece itself being partly burlesque, and partly 
natural, and the matters burlesqued being too 
serious for such treatment, failed : but it is to 
be hoped that the scenes in question may be 
otherwise brought in. The drawing-room scene, 
provided for Mr. Bayle Bernard’s charming 
fittle comedy,—* The Balance of Comfort,” is 
very elegantly caparisoned; but we should 
scarcely ‘ssaaiiied the colours employed on 
the walls, blue and yellow, to the persevering 
correspondent who is just now “ shelling” us 
with letters to know how he may colour his 
cornices, and what curtains he may put in his 
drawing-room. All lovers of the drama will 
hail with pleasure the re-appearance of Mr. 
3uckstone, with humour and energy undimi- 
nished. As “ actor, manager, and author, too,” 
he has won, as he deserves, the regard of the 
public. 

The Adelphi.—Two or three capital farces have 
been produced, in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
aud Mr. Rogers, keep the house in a roar. Mr. 
Webster and Madame Celeste, too, have now 
returned, so that we may look for some pieces 
of heavier calibre. 











STONE AND IRON. 
Nor very long ago we drew attention to the 
effect which had been produced on the stone 
curb of the park-wall in Knightsbridge, by the 
iron dendeate of the railing, and mentioned that 
masons were then repairing the damage. Look- | 
ing at the railing, again the other day, we found 
that between Hyde-park-corner and the houses | 
westwards, pieces of the stone have already been 
forced out again in no less than twelve places 
by the expansion and oxidation of the metal. 
We would suggest to those who have the control 
of the works to bring a little science to bear 
upon the point before they repair the curb again. 
It offers a useful lesson, but its periodical repe- 
tition would probably be too expensive to be 
desirable. 





MODERN CARPETS AND PAPERINGS. 


In these days of reformed taste I am astonished 
to see in a weekly periodical the following de- 
scription of the Queen’s apartments at Hull :— | 

“The Queen’s apartments in the Station 
Hotel have been furnished in the most sumptuous 
and elegant style.” Here comes a description 
of the paper of the drawing-room and the car- 
pets of the same, the gaudiness and glare of 
which must be most sickening to so quiet and 
tasteful a person as our gracious sovereign. The 
description continues :—“The hearth-rug is a 
perfect picture, and is one of the finest specimens 
of that description of carpet-work, which has of 
late been brought to such perfection, especially 
in the West Riding. At each corner is a thistle 
encircled with gold and heather-blooms. The 
centre device is a splendidly executed monarch 
of the glen, erect on herbage peculiar to the | 
mountams of Scotland. The ground of the | 
hearth-rug is royal tartan, and adorned with 


national emblems, such as the bagpipes, cap, | ¥ 


dirk, kilt,” &e. 
mn : : 
“The royal bed-room is hung with a delicate 


paper of green and silver, and the carpets for 
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within the range of possibilities that we can posi- 
tively stand on level ground and preserve our 
equilibrium, whilst in bold relief a monarch of the 
glen “stands erect on herbage,” &c. with his 
antlered head protruding and interfering with 
our feet and legs? Is a splendidly-executed 
work of art, in fact a perfect picture, the most 
fit thing to place in our way, thrusting itself 
upon our attention when we go to our fireplace 
to enjoy quietness and find repose ? 

The Royal bed-room also enjoys the same ad- 
vantages of the refined taste of the upholsterer. 
We are told that the carpet of that and the ante- 
room is of a crimson ground, and is covered with 
bouquets of flowers thrown into bold relief. 
Now flowers may very beautifully once in a life- 
time be strewn beneath the feet of a bride re- 


——ae 


who were compelled to pull down a certain house in 
the parish in the occupation of a Mr. Paleman, which 
became ruinous owing to an accidental fire. Mrs, 
Woodward was, it appeared, the assignee of the lessor 
aud entitled to the rents, but three years of the lease 
were unexpired ; and the question was whether, under 
the words of the Act, she was the ‘‘ owner of the 
building entitled to the immediate possession thereof ;”” 
for, if she was, the overseers were entitled to recover 
from her the expenses they were put to in pulling 
down the house. The case had come on before Mr. 
Corrie, and he gave it as his opinion that, as she was 
not entitled to the immediate possession of the pre- 
mises, she did not come within the Act, and refused 
to issue his warrant against her to enforce the pay- 
ment of the expenses the parish officers had been put 
to in pulling down the house. 

Mr. Justice Crompton said that he agreed with 





turning from her nuptials; but far gone indeed | Mr. Corrie in the opinion he had given, and declined 


must be the affections of one who requires such | 


| 


a repetition of a perpetual bouquet of the same | 
flowers. Here too is bold relief’! 

What can be the meaning of our manufac- 
turers, who try to make every material they | 
manufacture an imitation of what it really is! 
not,—whose highest ambition seems to be, to 
do their best to make an article of use appear 
monstrously inconvenient ? 


to interfere. ‘There was an outstanding lease for 
three years, and there could be no difference between 


| that and a case where the lease was for ninety-nine 


years with a mere ground-rent. It could not be said 


Mrs. Woodward was the owner entitled to the imme- 
diate possession of the building.—Rule refused. 





THE OXFORD MUSEUM DESIGNS. 
In the Builder, p. 606, ante, I was astonished at 


Surely, sir, it is time these absurdities were | reading that “ the Vice-Chancellor has announced that 
put an end to. Let us have tasteful and com-/the six undermentioned designs have been selected to 


fortable carpets by all means; but, if we want | 
representations of animals, let us have them on} 
our walls, and let them not do their best to trip 
us up. Whilst the Government are doing all | 
in their power to show house furnishers and | 


manufacturers what good taste is, and have also } 


be submitted to professional judges, according to the 
statement of requirements of the museum delegates 
furnished to competing architects.” On turning to 
these “requirements” I find, on p. 7—‘ N.B. The 
delegacy 18 not empowered to entertain any plans o 
which the estimated cost exceeds 30,0007. And in 
order to secure this condition being fairly complied 








taken the trouble to point out the bad, it cannot | with, no plan will be selected which has not been 
well escape the observation of her Majesty, that | sxmitted to the scrutiny of competent professional 


stitution amounts to upwards of 1,570/. The direc- 


types of all the glaring articles in her Hull x a | judges, not interested in the competition. And no 


ments are suspended (like stoats and birds of | 
prey in the country) on the walls of Marlborough- | 
House, in a room appropriately nicknamed 
“ The Chamber of Horrors.” 

A MaruzorovGu-Hovse Stupent. 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

On Thursday a special general meeting of the sub- 
seribers to this charity was held at the London 
Tavern, the president, Mr. W. Lee, M.P. in the 
chair. 

‘The report stated that during the past year two | 
elections of pensioners had taken place, when eight | 
candidates had been added to the list, making the | 
total now upon the funds, twenty-four. The sum paid | 
for pensions since the commencement of the in- 





tors had, from the subscriptions of the past year, added 
700/. to the funded stock, and the total amount now 
invested was 4,350/. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, stated 
that they had met together on the present occasion 
for the purpose of electing three persons from 
a list of thirteen candidates. He was sorry that the 
state of the funds would only allow so small a number 
to be elected, but he trusted that the directors would 
speedily have the means placed at their disposal to 
enable them to announce an early election, when more 
might be elected to the benefits of so excellent a 
charity. He trusted that those gentlemen connected 
with the different building trades who had hitherto 
refrained from coming forward to support this insti- 
tution would now do so; and he felt confident that as 
its benevolent and praiseworthy objects became more 
and more known, it woald meet with a greater amount 
of support. | 

The election was then proceeded with, and the 
meeting separated. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER BUILDINGS ACT. 
RUINOUS BUILDINGS. 
| At the Bail Court the other day, Mr. Huddlestone, 





material alteration will be allowed to be made in any 
plan afier it has been sent in, for the purpose of con- 
forming with this provision.” 

Have the delegates then deviated from their own 
proposals ? and is this competition to be another 
specimen of how committees can break through their 
own arrangements? Had I thought so, after reading 
the very fair terms offered, I should certainly not 
have wasted my time in complying with them, and 
thus ensuring myself 

AN UNSUCCESSFUL COMPETITOR, 


*,* Our correspondent is surely a little too fast : 
no plan has yet been definitely selected. We insert 
his letter, however, as a reminder for the delegacy. 
We shall be much surprised if fitting buildings to the 
extent required by the University are obtained for the 
sum specified. 





AVOIDANCE OF SMOKE. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ar a meeting on November 2lst, Mr. James 
Simpson, president, in the chair, the discussion was 
renewed on Mr. Woodcock’s paper “‘On the Means 
of Avoiding Smoke from Boiler Furnaces.”” In the 
course of it, the use of heated air was practically 
contended for, because, when the air was admitted at 
a low temperature, there was a certain amount of loss 
from the chilling effect of the stream or film of air, 
before it mingled with the gases ; whereas this effect 
was not perceived when the air was admitted at a 
certain temperature. The system of supplying air at 
a very elevated temperature under gas-retorts, had 
been very advantageously employed for many years, in 
conjunction with the hollow bridge originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Farey, the father of the late Mr. John 
Farey. In corroboration of these views, it was stated 
that on board one of the Citizen steam-boats on the 


Thames, by a free admission of air only, through a 


series of parallel wire-gauze sereens in the fire-door, 
so as to distribute it in minute jets, the exhibition of 
opaque smoke had been prevented, whilst a saving of 
fuel was effected, without any loss of speed or any 
extra labour to the stoker. A hollow bridge was also 
used, and a blast-pipe being extended from the base of 


this and the ante-room are of a rich crimson | ex parte the overseers of Saffron-hill, moved for a the funnel, and opening into the bridge, further bene- 


ground, with bouquets of flowers, thrown into 


bold relief by the admirable taste of the designer.” | 


Now, sir, the very fact of the heart h-rug 
being a “perfect picture,” is suflicient to show 
that it is in a marvellously improper place, inas- 
much as the fire is the great centre of the room, 
round which all the inmates gather, and there- 
fore this “ perfect picture’? must be more 
trodden under foot than any other portion of the 
room. Can the fire produce comfortable feel- 
ings,—as it possible that it can have any effect 
upon a lover of art,—whilst he is thus ruthlessly 

trampling upon such “ perfect pictures ?” 


‘rule in the nature of a maadamus calling on Mr. | 
Corrie, one of the magistrates for the metropolitan | 
| district, to issue his warrant against Mrs. Sarah | 
Woodward to levy 58/. 6s. 2d. under the Metropolitan | 
| Buildings Act, 7th and 8th Victoria, chap. 84. By | 
|the 40th, 41st, and 42nd sections of the Act, if a} 
| building become in a dangerous or ruinous state, the | 
| surveyor is to make complaint to the official referee, | 
| who is to give notice to the owner of the building to 
hoard it round and repair it, or, if necessary, pull it | 
|down; and if he refuse or neglect to do this, the! 
| overseers of the parish are compellable to do it on | 


notice from the official referee. That was done in the. 
Is it | present case by notice to the overseers of Saffron-hill, | combined with the heated gases; therefore, the 


ficial effect had been produced. 

A model was exhibited of a hollow cast-iron bridge- 
plate, with a series of vertical ribs, so arranged as to 
form tubes, leading up from the ash-pit to the apex 
of the bridge ; where the air mingled with the heated 
gases and passed away in flame. The currents of air 
up these bridge-tubes preserved the iron from de- 
struction, by carrying off the caloric, and it became 
heated in its upward course. 

The introduction of cold air was advocated on the 
ground that a mass of air once broken up into films, 
or minute jets, would not again unite, but that each 
particle would pursue its independent course until it 
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system of admission by the perforated fire-door, so as 
to pass over the incandescent fuel, had been so strongly 
advocated. 

It was urged that mechanical or other means should | 


—— Dost thon think 
A Greek girl dare not do for love that which 
An Indian widow does for custom?” 


The book is nicely printed, and a host of 





, 


| “ARCHITECT AND HorsE-poctor.”—Being acon- 
| stant subscriber to your publication, I was somewhat 
surprised, on seeing an article in the number of 
Nov. 18, headed “ Architect and Horse-doctor.” I 


be adopted for regulating the proportion of oxygen | quaint little woodcuts and etchings serve to beg to inform you that fourteen years of my life have 
according to the state of incandescence of the fuel ou | separate the subjects. ; 


the bars. This, it was contended, was virtually accom- | 


| been exclusively devoted to the business of architect, 
; Surveyor, and builder, having been articled to a first- 


plished through the side tubes of Mr. Woodcock’s The Naural Officer’s Manual, for every Grade | tate country firm, and emp/loyée in a first-rate London 


apparatus, as it had been shown that the velocity of 
the passage of air through the tubes was exactly in | 
proportion with the demand for oxygen by the fuel. | 

The question of the applicability of most of the! 
systems of preventing the exhibition of ‘opaque 
smoke was shown to depend, to a great extent, on the 
area of the fire-grate and the size of the boiler ; for, if 
both were restricted, so as to demand an excessively 
rapid draught, there could not be a sufficient mingling 
of the gases to insure perfect combustion. 





PRINTS. 

“Lurner, Melancthon, Pomeranus, and Cruciger: 
Translating the Bible, 1532,” just now published by 
Messrs. Gambart and Co. (Berners-street) will interest 
a large number of persons. It is engraved by Mr. 
Simmons in mezzotinto, from the picture painted by 
M. Labouchere; and it describes the almost daily 
consultations which the great reformer held with his 
learned and industrious associates, during the time he 
was engaged in translating the Bible. The varied 
character of the men is well marked by the painter, 
and the engraver has performed his part of the task 
ably. The same publisher has issued an excellent 
chromo-lithograph, “The Highland Spring,” a girl 
giving a fisher-boy water, after a drawing by Mr. 
Frederick Tayler. It is admirably executed by Messrs. 
Hanhart, from fourteen stones. Messrs. P. and D. 
Colnaghi have added to their very interesting series 
of war prints already referred to by us, ‘‘ French 
Troops making Fascines, Bomarsund, August 10,” 
which is drawn and lithographed by Mr. E. T. Dolby ; 
“The Town and Harbour of Balaklava,” from a draw- 
ing executed on the spot by Lieutenant Montague 
O'Reilly ; and “The Siege of Sevastopol,” from a 
sketch taken from the new Thirty-two Pounder 
Battery, above the left attack picquet, on the 22nd 
October, 1854, by Captain M. A. Biddulph, R.A.) 
This sketch is executed in very good style by Messrs. 
Day and Son. 











Potices of Books. 
| 


A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and | 
Fancies, Original and Selected. By Mrs. 
Jameson. London : Longman, Brown, Green, | 
and Longmans. 13854. 


Wuen Mrs. Jameson’s volumes on Shakspeare’s 
Women, and on Sacred and Legendary Art 
(which, with others, grew out of notes of 
thought and extracts from books jotted down 
during many years), had been completed, a 
number of remarks, memoranda, and fragments 
remained, and these the author, following the 
wishes of friends, has thrown together to form 
the book now before us. And very glad we are 
that this decision was come to, for a more sug- 
gestive and charming magazine of materials for 
thought we have not looked into for some time. 
All who love art know what Mrs. Jameson has 
done in that respect, and are thankful to her for | 
it. To an elegant and discriminating mind she 
unites an amount of knowledge possessed but 
by few; and while truly feminine in thought 
and feeling possesses masculine energy and 
vigour. As an author, in which capacity alone 
we know her, Mrs. Jameson is an honour te her 
sex and her country. hed 

The “Commonplace Book” is divided into 
two parts, the first referring to Ethics and 
Character, the second to Literature and Art. 
The second part contains a fragment on sculp- 
ture, and suggests some subjects fitted for 
artistic treatment which will reward the atten- 
tion of our sculptors. In the course of it, 
reference is made to the circumstance that 
Shakspeare represents Hermione as a coloured | 
statue. Paulina will not suffer it to be touched | 
because “the colour is not yet dry.” Again,— 

« The ruddiness upon her lip is wet, 
You'll mar it if you kiss it,—stain your own 
With oily painting.” 

There is one subject suggested which we 
especially hope to see carried out,—Lord Byron’s 
Mprrha, who, “with her Ionian element is sus- 
ceptible of the purest classical treatment. She 
should hold a torch, but not with the air of a 
Meenad, nor of a Thais about to fire Persepolis. 
The sentiment should be deeper and quieter.” 





in her Majesty's Ships. By Captain W.N. 
Guascock, R.N. Third edition. London: 
Parker, Furnivall, and Parker, Whitehall. 
1854. 
Tuts third edition of an excellent standard 
work is issued under circumstances which in- 
duce us specially to notice it, although a 
majority of our readers may not feel any par- 
ticular interest in its details. The able author, 


one. The death of an only brother induced me to 
divert my attention from architecture. I accordingly 
entered the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
obtained my diploma, and have since been in practice. 
My time, in the summer months and a fen country, is 
not sufficiently employed ; and having four sons, I did 
not consider 1 was disgracing myself or the profession 
in again resuming my former business, and thus 
affording an opportunity of bringing up my children. 
Neither is there anything unprecedented in my prac- 


whose name in other departments of literature | tising the two professions. It requires as good an 
is well known, is now deceased, and the present | education to become a veterinary surgeon as an archi- 
work has been re-issued under the editorship of | tect and builder. There are those who cannot learn 
Mr. Joseph Allen, of the Royal Hospital, Green- | one business,—thanks, I can two. We find on record 
wich (conductor of the Nary List), for behoof | many instznces of men who have not been brought up 
of Mrs. Glascock, the author’s widow. ‘The | tothe profession becoming eminent architects, builders, 
issue is well timed; and even to a landsman, | 2¥4 engineers. The late Mr. Rudyard, builder of the 


with no other interest in our noble navy than a 
national one, the work will be found to be both 
interesting and curious, as revealing the whole 
ine of duties and of conduct proper to all the 


| Eddystone Ligathouse, kept a silk-mercer’s shop on 
| Ludgate-hill ; James Smeaton, who erected the next 
| Eddystone Lighthouse (after the former had been 
| destroyed by fire), studied as an attorney, but disliking 
the law, he commenced business as a mathematical 


various officers on board a Queen’s ship, from | 
the “ middie” upwards to the admiral himself. | wright, but became eminent as an engineer: in 1759 
It is written in a popular and attractive style, | he constructed a canal over the river Irwell for the 
with not a little of sailors’ anecdote inter- Duke of Bridgwater ; the present Sir Josepb Paxton 
spersed ; and the present edition contains one | was gardener to the late Samuel Smith, esq. Walton 
new feature of importance to which special | Wood Hall, Herts, and became architect to the Exhi- 
allusion must be made,—namely, a chapter on | bition building of 1851, and also the Crystal Palace, 
the steam-engine, kindly contributed ” Mr. | Sydenham. There are not wanting in this neighbour- 


instrument maker; James Brindley was a wheel- 


| . . e 
R. Roughton, of the Woolwich Dockyard, and | hood exainples to show that building is ata low ebb: 
embracing the course of studies pursued there, | houses may be found that have settled iu all directions. 


in the inculeation of which Mr. Roughton has 
for some time been successfully engaged, and 
which is particularly recommended to all execu- 
tive officers of the Navy as an essentially prac- 
tical treatise. 

By a more economical typographical arrange- 
ment, the work has been confined toa single 
volume, though thus enlarged and otherwise 
improved, and is now sold at a smaller price than 
heretofore. 





HHiscellanea. 


Tue Free Liprary Movement IN Prestox.— 
A public meeting, in furtherance of the establishment 
of a free public library in this town, was convened in 
the lecture theatre of the Institution for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, Avenham, at noon on Thursday before 
last. There was a large and influential gathering, 
including a number of ladies. The mayor of Preston 
presided, and amongst the occupants of the platform 
were Lord Stauley, Mr. Heywood, M.P., and other 
gentlemen interested in the object of the meeting. 
Lord Stanley addressed the audience, and concluded 
by moving a resolution in favour of the formation of 
a free library, which with other appropriate resolutions 


| was unanimously passed, apd a committee appointed. 


I could show you one erected about twenty years 
since, the front door of which has not been opened for 
years. I have seen the walls of buildings bulged and 
shored up when scarcely above the ground. We have 
a new roof on our Corn Exchange (Ely), which has not 
been completed more than four months, shored up to 
prevent its falling: it is a tine specimen of construc- 
tion and mechanical bearing. You may see a gin-shop 
entrance to a clergyman’s house, iz fine proportion, 
and beautifully harmonizing with the rest of the 
building. I have completed several works, all of 
which stand alone, without crack or settlement. I 
think, Mr. Editor, I have now shown sufficient to 
satisfy you and the public that I shall not disgraee, 
but may assist in raising, our reputation as architects 
and builders. —THE ADVERTISER. 

InstituTION oF Civit ENGINEERS oF JRELAND 
; —At the annual meeting of this institution for the 
; election of office-bearers, &c. it was stated in the re- 
port that the balance in favour of the institution was 
912. odd, and that the amount of funds in the 34 per 
cent. Government Stock had been increased since last 
report, and now amounted to 364/. odd. The 
library had been supplied with daily papers and 
other periodicals as well as professional papers and 
publications. We regret to find it stated that the 
attendance of members and production of papers 
during the last year has not been so large as usual; 


|they might think proper. 
| present depression, the mills will not be canvassed 


_put up in Spelsbury Church, Oxfordshire, by Messrs. 


It is proposed to get 500 working men to subscribe 1/, | but now that the rooms have been fitted up and 
each, allowing them twelve months in which to pay | opened for the use and convenience of members, and 
the money by weekly or monthly instalments, as | that all the transactions are printed and distributed 
In consequence of the | the members and associates entitled to receive 
them, the council anticipate a better attendance and 
greater interest in the well-being of the institution, 
than during last session, and a consequent advance- 
ment of its important objects. 

Buripers’ CLerks.—I was much pleased to read, 
in your influential journal, a letter from a builder’s 
clerk, res; ecting the remumeration of that very use- 
ful body. There is not a body of men for talent and 
Gibbs, of London. It was executed for the Viscountess ability worse paid than they are. In some instances 
Dowager Dillon, in memory of her late husband. It | they are required to attend business from six o’clock 
is a five-light window, depicting events in the life of |" the morning until seven at night; others from 


until a more favourable opportunity. As soon as 
3,000/. shall be subscribed, the Town Council are to 
be requested to poll the burgesses on the question 
according to the Act. Subscriptions were announced 
at the meeting to the amount of 850/. 
STAINED-GLASS Winpows.—A window has been 





'our Lord. There is a passion-flower background, and half-past eight or nine until the same time in the 


the family arms at the bottom. The same artists | evening; and mostly for less pay than a mechanic’s 


| have also just put up an east window in Pocklington | hire. Some time since a Provident Society was 


Church, Yorkshire, for the Hon. Captain Daneombe, | established for their benefit, but as those for whose 


‘of Kilnwick Percy, Yorkshire. The church has just | benefit the society was established did not come for- 


The whole of the chancel has been | Ward to assist the promoters, the society was dis- 
rebuilt by Captain Duncombe. solved.—A. J. C. 

PittaR Post-Orrices.—Whilst the Londoners; PREVENTION OF SMOKE IN Paris.—An order has 
are talking of these accommodations, says a Liverpool | been issued in Paris by the prefect of police, that 
paper, our active postmaster is erecting one for the | within six months all proprietors of steam-engines, 
inhabitants of Prince’s-park, at the junction of Crox- | are either to consume their smoke or burn coke. 
teth-road with Lodge-lane. The structure consists of THe Vacast Space aT St. Paut’s.—The out- 
a hollow cast-iron pillar, having the usual letter-slit | line of some building is making its appearance in 
on one side, with a small door on another, through | wooden erections on the vacant space left at the 
which the letter-box will be inserted and removed. | opening of the new street out of St. Paul’s Church- 
This pillar is to be surmounted by a gas-lamp. The | yard eastward. We point attention to the cireum- 
whole apparatus is from Mr. Bennett’s foundry, Sir | stance, in order that due consideration may be given 
Thomas’s buildings. | to it ere it be too late. 


been repaired. 
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. : | 
Me. Montt, Scutpror.—From a statement in the 


Court of Bunkreptey, in the case of Mr. Raffaelle 
Monti, the sculptor, it appears that a sum of 15,8667. 
is due to unsecured creditors, and 731/. to those hold- 
ing security. There is due to the bankrupt from the 
Crystal Palace Company a sum of 5,043/. (he having 
already received 13,6507. on account of 18,6987.) 
There are works of art, held by creditors as security, 
valued at 1,793/.; ditto, at studios, 3,600/.; value 


of plant, studios, &c. 1,500/.; furniture, 3007. ; | 


debtors, 700/. The bankrupt has an unfinished con- 
tract with the Crystal Palace Company to a large 
amount, but it is estimated that a sum of 6,000/. wall 
be required to complete it. Among the articles thus 


contracted for, and not completed, are, the fountains | 
for the basin in the north-east transept (these have | 


been delivered, but the marble and copper work 
remains to be completed) ; thirty-six fountains to cas- 
cades, consisting of boys carrying tazzas, to be exe- 
cuted in galvano-plaster ; four fountains to the end of 


cascades, consisting of three boys, three swans, three | 


festoons, three masks, and two tazzas each, to be exe- 
cuted in galvano-plaster, and delivered by the 14th of 


May, for 1,390/.; two statues to represent Mercury | 


and Fortune, for the top of templets to cascade, 5007. 
to be completed by the same date ; forty-eight tazzas 


in Sicilian marble, 1,7807,; 190 ditto, for 3,651/.. 
The following have been executed and delivered :— | 


184 tazzas, executed in plaster, at 2/. 10s. each ; fifty- 


four’ vases, at 10/. each; four river fountains— | 


Thames, Nile, Ganges, and Amazon—executed in 
cement, 120/. each; fowr ocean fountains—Atlantic, 
Pacific, Arctic, and Indian—executed in cement, 1207. 
each; eight statues in cement, for fountains in terrace 
gardens — Hope, Joy, Friendship, Love, Modesty, 
Valour, Vigilance, and Prudence—for 720/. (all deli- 
vered, except Hope and Joy, which are completed 


ready for delivery). The bankrupt attributes his | 
failure to his having undertaken contracts at a figure | 


at which he is now unable to carry them out, owing 
to the enhanced price of labour and materials ; also to 
the partial failure of a process by which he sought to 
produce the galvano-plaster casts. 

Tue Iron Trape.—The Birmingham correspon- 


Parent WinDow-Fixines.—For convenience of | YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—A com. 
cleaning, painting, &e. without disfiguring or re- | mittee meeting of this society was held at York on 
'moving the beading, window-sashes may now be | 16th ult. The treasurer stated that the society had been 


|readily lifted out and in, by means of Gribbon’s | unable to make any further grants in aid of church 
| patent window-fixings, which consist simply of a restoration ; and it was resolved that an appeal ought 
‘couple of hinges, so made, that when applied to one | to be made to the county of York for funds in aid of 
side by cutting the parting bead-groove above and | the society’s general objects, and especially for the 
below the pully, and inserting one at each*end, the | judicious restoration of churches. This resolution it 
part so hinged can be pressed inwards so as to allow | was proposed should be laid before a general meeting 
the sash to sink deeper into the side frame, and so of the society, at which the Archbishop, as patron, 
come clear out at the opposite side, when, of course, | should be requested to preside. The attention of the 
it can be at once removed altogether from the frame, | committee was then called to an application made to 
particularly if the cords be hung by knots slipping the Diocesan Court of Ripon, for a faculty, author- 
into sash-cord holders, such as Mr. Gribbon also re- | izing the pulling down of the old chancel of Spofforth 
commends, instead of being nailed as usual to the church, and replacing the same by one of lesser 
sash. By means of a set of Gribbon’s window-fixit gs, | dimensions, and of different architectural character. 
which cost only three shillings, many a life might be | A memorial to the Chaneellor of the Diocesan Court, 
saved, and much danger and other inconvenience deprecating the destruction of the existing chancel, 
avoided. Mr. Gribbon is a Dublin architect, but we and praying him to withhold the legal authority for 
believe his patent window-fixings are obtainable in | such a desecration, was accordingly adopted. 
London as well as Dablin. Tue LaTE Mr. N. J. Corrincuam.— Amongst 
| Rock-pruNe.—Mr. E. G. Durham, of Port- those who perished in the ill-fated Arcfic, was Mr. 
land, United States, has taken out a patent for a dnl, Nockalls Johnson Cottingham, architect, son of the 
in which the lifter is brought into contact with a late Mr. L. N. Cottingham. Mr. Nockalls Cotting- 
horizontal plate on the drill-rod, causing it to ineline | ham had considerable artistic ability and good know- 
slightly during the upward motion of the bar, and ledge of Gothic architecture: he had shown skill in 
to bite and impinge upon it, and hold it firmly, | designing for stained glass ; and the cast of his carved 
until it is raised to the position required. As the , screen for the Hereford Cathedral in the Great Exhi- 
| lifter escapes, the plate again assumes the horizontal bition of 1851, will be remembered by many of our 
position, quits its hold, and falls with the drill. There | readers. “ Nothing of the dead unless it is good,” is 
is also connected with the apparatus a friction plate, a generous maxim, and shall not be departed from on 
by the action of which the bar is raised completely this occasion. He was on his way to New York, to 
out of the drill hole, and by inereasing or decreasing begin a fresh life, when he unfortunately perished at 
the friction of this plate, the force and rapidity of the | the early age of thirty-one. 
action of the bar is accelerated or diminished, accord-,| PRresENcE oF Minp.—Michael Butler, engineer 
ing as circumstances may require. | at Dalkey quarry, while engaged in attesding to the 
Tae WELLINGTON CoLLEGE.—It has been decided | machinery, slipped, and fell forward on the cogs, his 
to accept the offer made by Mr. R. Gibson, of a site left arm being driven into the teeth. Seeing the 
near Wokingham, for the intended college. Mr. Gib- | nature of his position, he threw himsel| backwards 
son gives 12 acres gratuitously to the governors, and | and to one side, to allow, as he said, his arm to be 
allows them to purchase 100 additional, at the low sinashed off, but to save his life, which he effected. 
price of 102. an aere. The site immediately adjoins} Nortu or Encianp Art Unron.—A meeting of 
| the Reigate end Reading branch of the South-Eastern gentlemen favourable to the formation of an Art 
| Railway, and is about 2 miles from the Military Union for the county of York was held at the Court- 





dent of the Zimes, of date 25th ult. says,—‘‘ The iron | College of Sandhurst. It stands on high and dry 


House, Leeds, on Wednesday in last week, the mayor 


trade of South Staffordshire, which for some weeks | ground, though abundantly supplied with excellent | presiding, It was resolved that 2 memorial be pre- 
past has, in a great degree, owing to a falling off in| water, on a hill sloping to the south and west, | sented tothe Board of Trade, praying the Board to 
American demands and the commercial derangements | sheltered on the north and east by fir plantations, | authorise the formation of a Yorkshire Art Union. 
of that country, exhibited symptoms of weakness, is| about 9 miles from Windsor, and fronting Strathfield- | Such a memorial, according to the Leeds Intelli- 
unquestionably at the present time in far from a satis- | saye, which is visible in the distance. The total sum | geacer, is now in course of siguature. 

factory condition; aud a general reduction in the | subscribed has been somewhat more than 110,0007.| Tue New Commission or MeErropouiran 
prices of the manufactured articles is autesipalas.. ‘The governors have lent on mortgage 80,000/. the | Sewers —On Wednesday last (the 29th ult.), the 
We stated last week that a system of under-sclling interest of which, at 4 per cent. isthe very lowest sum | members of the new Commission of Sewers assem- 
prevailed, and that, with the exception of a few of| at which they conceive it possible to carry into effect | bled at Greek-street, Soho, all being present with one 
the leading firms, makers were selling at the rate of the objects of the trust. The sum of 25,000/. there- | exception. The chairman delivered an introductory 
20s. per ton lower than fixed upon at the last quar- fore, at the outside, is al! that is available for the pur- | address as to what had been done by the late coni- 
terly meetings. (‘* Under-selling” is the rule then, | chase of land, the erection of a suitable building, with | mission. Some of the members wished it to be 
and over-selling the exception, since it is practised | masters’ houses, fencing, and all other incidental ex- | yuderstood that, although they might not oppose all 
only by “a few.”] This statement has been subse- | penses. Subscriptions continue to be received by all | the schemes adopted by the late commissioners, they 
quently confirmed by evidence within our own know- | bankers, either specially for the building fund, or| did not consider themselves bound by them. After 
ledge; and this morning the Birmingham Journal, in | generally to the purposes of the institution. No time |some other preliminary procedure, the meeting 


an article fromawriter intimately acquainted with every | is to be lost in commencing the work, although the | separated. 


movement and detail of the iron trade, establishes the | sum devoted to the building is, as yet at least, very 


downward tendency of prices.” The journal referred | 
to states that many of the mills and forges are now 
only partially at work. Some few blast-furnaces are | 
beiug blown out. Generally speaking, however, the 
works may be said to be all more or less in operation, | 
though not in fall operation, and the present state of | 


” 


Giascow CatnepRraL.—Some improvements in 


small. : ple Glasgow Cathedral are projected. Among others, the 

RAGGED ( HURCHES : HoLiow W ALLs.—I look | partition which separates the choir from the nave is 
for the leading article in the Builder with the same | to be removed. But—will it be believed 2—it is to 
craving as for the leaders in the 7imes, and the profes- | be re-erected. The propriety of this being questioned 


sion ought to be proud of them, for you give them a | 
halo they would otherwise lack. You have hit the | 


in the town-council, the matter was remitted to the 
magistrates to decide, after consulting Mr. Burn, of 


the trade must be considered one of suspense. A large | nailon the head, by stating the necessity for “‘ ragged | London, acting for the Office of Works. The result 


accumulation of stock, especially of pigs, must take | 
place before they can be much reduced. ‘It is diffi- | 
cult,” adds the writer, “to anticipate the future 
prospects of the trade during the next few months: 
probably a declared reduction of 17. if not of 27. per 
ton will take place. If the latter should be agreed 
to, we have no doubt that it would produce an ex- 
teuded demand, and (if financial and other general con- 
tingencies should not interfere injuriously) restore it 
to a comparatively healthy state.” It will merely | 
remit the high-price fever, it is to be feared, for a! 
brief interval, as usual; but, at all events, it is more | 
rational to extend the slack demand by a return to 
moderate prices than to check and destroy it by una- 
vailable efforts to force prices beyond their legitimate 
level——Mr. James Nasmyth, of Patricroft, near 


Manchester, the ingenious inventor of the steam- 


hammer (which, by the way, he proposes to put to 
important use in the war now raging), has recently 
patented an improved operation in iron manufacture, 
by subjecting the molten metal in the puddling or 
refining furnace to the action of a current of steam, 
introduced at its lowest portion, diffusing upwards, 
and thus mechanically agitating the liquid metal, and 
exposing fresh surface to the oxygen of the furnace 
atmosphere, which chemically combines with the 
carbon and sulphur contained in the iron, and deprives 
it of these impurities. The hydrogen set free is thus 
in a state to combine with any excess of sulphur 
whether present in the iron, or as a product of the 
combustion of the fuel. 


| porary churches 


churches :” for years I have endeavoured to draw the | 
serious attention of our various ecclesiastical boards to | 
the fact of the non-attendance of those of the most 

importance to attend, viz. the lame and halt, requiring 
the physician, not the hale and hearty. In pursuance 


was as follows :—The Rev. Principal, without adducing 


| any substantial reasons, insisted on its re-erection ; 


and as Mr. Burn gave it-as his opinion that the cathe- 
dral would look quite as well with as without the 


| said partition, the principal’s wish was agreed to, and 


of which, experience proved that in the various “‘tem- | the partition is to be re-erected, to perpetuate the dis- 


in our new medieval churches. Last year I placed | 
at Redhill, Reigate, Surrey, a suitable building, well | 
adapted to meet the necessary requirements in any | 
locality. The walls of this church are constructed of 
hollow bricks, each 18 inches long, 9 inches wide, 
4 inches thick, saddle-backed, of great strength, fire- 
clay kiln-burnt, durable as terra cotta, impervious to 
moisture, appearance good, so as torequire no covering; 
the pier bricks 12 inches thick, with slots to receive | 
the hollow bricks : pier bricks are also made 27 inches 
high. Churches can be provided with this material 
at 30s. per sitting. Redhill church contains 500 
sittings, exclusive of gallery at west end, for forty to 
fifty children; cost 750/. The nave we fitted with 
pews, add 63/.; warmed by hot water, add 100/. I 
,write this from St. George’s-hill, near Weybridge 
station, at Dr. Southwood Simith’s, a villa residence 
I have just completed, walls principally constructed 
with hollow bricks. I conceive there are great advan- 
tages attending the use of this material, particularly 
for lodging-houses for the masses. 

| Perer THompson, 





_ put up by myself in the metropolis, | figuration of the building! What. would be said or 
,a considerable moiety of the congregations were of the | 
| class who are afraid, or do not feel themselves at ease, | 


done, were it proposed to erect a partition over the 
organ-screen in Westminster Abbey? Would the 
inhabitants of London permit such a gross violation 
of good taste >—F, A. 1.8. 








TENDERS 
For a new chapel, Brentford. Mr. Searle, architect :— 
Mente TORRONE ack secs sicsesctenten £2,427 0 0 
Mills 2400 0 0 
Wakelin .... 1,853 0 0 
Adamson... 1,695 0 0 
Nye 1,689 0 0 
Wyld 1,650 0 O 
Strong 1,680 0 0 
Clever and Stanger .............. 1,450 0 0 
MANE, sos sna pleas op tens Cacss Venasee neces 1,47 00 
ME JOED cncncidineseres sopbcaintacighis sists 1,379 0 0 


For the erection of a Dissenters’ chapel and areade, at 
the Kensington new burial-ground, at Hanweil. Mr, Allom, 
architect :— 





McLennan .............. Aer eee et er £1,397 0 0 
Adamson and Son ............ ooo: 23967" 0‘ 6 
1,357 0 0 

1,293 0 0 

y 1,213 0 0 
Nye (accepted) ......c.cccrerseee 1,208:13 0 


VERGE LE SAMIR C8: 


ano 





